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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








The Anti-Corn-law League has met in the Free-trade Hall of 
Manchester, like “a phoenix couched upon her funeral nest,” to 
bury the Corn-laws and cradle Financial Reform. The gathering 
was numerous, comprising the oldest veterans of Free Trae, from 
Perronet Thompson and Archibald Prentice, to neophytes like 
Mr. Bickham Escott ; the festival was as ornate and imposing as 
the first in the Corn-market, in 1839—more so; the speeches were 
as commanding and confident, and that, although they are now 
uttered after the event, is saying much. On the whole, the bod 
of agitators is the same now as that which commenced the Anti- 
Corn-law agitation. 

But some differences do appear. In regard to the new subject 
of agitation, the speakers use a manner more generally contro- 
versial, and Mr. Cobden especially speaks in the injured expos- 
tulatory tone of “une femme incomprise,” as if conscious that 
he is at odds with the influential part of society. When the Corn- 
laws were the standard of contest, the Protectionists their de- 
fenders, the Free-trade leader used the exulting tone of the great 


ALtHovuGH curiosity had preserved rather a sober tone, some | Captain when he cried, “ Up Guards, and at them!” but now, half 
disclosures were anticipated from the cpening of Parliament; | of what he says is explanatory and defensive. The quondam Anti- 
but they have come to little. The Ministerial Speech is criticized | Corn-law expositor, now the extra-official censor of Mr. Cobden’s 


for not divulging something; as if Royal Speeches ever did! 
Perhaps, indeed, it rather stretches the licence allowed to such 
documents, in the way of describing domestic prosperity couleur 
de rose, twisting the foreign relations into an aspect of favour, | 
and promising economy. But it would be idle bypercriticism to | 
waste comment on a document which takes its rank with a linen- | 
draper’s advertisement for the season, or a playhouse-manager’s | 
programme. Probably we should even ascribe too much to it if | 
we supposed that it provoked some reaction, and laid its authors | 
more open than they otherwise would have been to the burst of 
critical attack which they encountered in both Houses. 

In the House of Peers, Lord Brougham, fresh with sylvan ener- | 
gies of Cannes, scarcely waited for the modest echo of “ the 
mover and seconder” to die away, before he opened upon Minis- | 
ters the dreadful floodgates of his commentary ; dilating with | 
unction on their foreign difficulties, their mishaps in the Irish | 
law-courts, their untoward connexion with Manchester eco- 
nomics, &c. Lord Stanley followed; mercilessly turning inside 
out the showy prosperity of their Speech, and claiming “ pro- | 
tection” as the appropriate refuge from the failure of free trade, 
—for Lord Stanley took as wide a licence as the Speech in the | 
7 direction. A godsend to Lord Lansdowne ; who made a 
shift to cut a tolerable figure by answering the unsound parts of 
Lord Stanley’s oration, and being firm on the defunct Corn-laws. 

In the Commons, Mr. Disraeli played Lord Stanley’s double, 
with more brilliant effect; striving to show that the threatened 
reductions of this year, servile concessions to the Manchester 
people, are still more inappropriate than they would have been in | 
1848; since the rising revenue and rising probabilities of war | 
render military reductions peculiarly needless and inopportune. | 
It is to be observed, however, that this does not accurately repre- 
sent what we all know to be the case: England ¢s quieter than | 
she was last year, at home; Irish rebellion has been played out, | 
and lost; abroad, although much remains unsettled, we know 


budget, sat at the festival. In the consciousness of criticism 
abroad and in the face of that critical presence, Mr. Cobden seems 
not unprepared to make concessions: he appears to us to give his 
“budget” a less urgent aspect than it at first bore: it is no longer 
to be a real budget, for use in the current year—a thing prac- 
tically to compete with that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
but is only an ideal standard, a sort of theoretical scale, for a cri- 
tical measurement of the official proposition from year to year. 

This is not altogether to be regretted: “ financial reform” will 
not suffer from Mr. Cobden’s allowing his Procrustes bed to go to 
the old furniture shop. He will be wanted for more practical work ; 
and we fully expect that before the session is out he will have 
felt his way into a position more tenable and much more useful 
than that which he took up during the recess in his controversy 
with the unconvinced direct-taxationists of Liverpool. 





Paris may be said to have gone through another revolution un- 
der the auspices of its Government: for the elements of revo- 
lution were actively at work, they were openly met by a display 
of resistance, and though there was no actual fighting the Go- 
vernment gained a victory. Stimulated by the demeanour of the 
Government, whose inevitable enforcement of executive authority 
and endeavours to consolidate order had provoked a ery of “ re- 
action,” the Clubs resumed their self-appointed office of contend- 
ing for the public liberties : they revived in organization and ac- 
tivity. Instead of yielding to that hostile movement, the Go- 
vernment boldly grappled with the advancing foe, and introduced 
to the Assembly a bill for the suppression not only of clubs but of 
all serial meetings for political purposes, whether at regular or ir- 
regular intervals. 

Government also grappled with other illegitimate powers. 
After the insurrection of June, the National Guard had been re- 
modelled in some of its more turbulent sections ; but the Garde 
Mobile, the pet creation of the February revolution, remained 


better what nations can and will do. War there may be, forcing | intact. The youth of Paris, enrolled in a special army, perpetually 
England to interpose; but war aggressively dangerous to this | lounging about the streets in uniform, enjoying higher pay than 
country is manifestly less probable than it might have seemed in| the regular troops, perhaps boyishly presuming, with an osten- 
1848. Still, naval strength may be demanded in the Mediterra- | tation of wealth, on that pay and on the engaging aspect 
nean seas of Europe ; and soldiers are needed in India,—incompe- | of uniform, had been an object of dislike to all sober and di- 


tency at head-quarters being a very expensive article. 

The weakness of the Ministerial position lay in its trimming, 
in its trust to appearances rather than substantial facts. It wants 
the country to /ook more safe, more prosperous, and more thrifty 
than it is; and the deceit being detected, even the truth loses its 
authority. So with Mr. Cobden, Lord John Russell uses dis- | 
paraging terms,] which will draw upon his devoted head the un- | 
adorned and unadorning eloquence of the skilful agitator: Lord 
John employs some arguments of sense, and pledges himself with 
a semblance of firmness to maintain the efficiency of our defences ; 
but coupled with those advantageous positions, he tries to /ook as | 
if he were making concessions and yielding retrenchments. He 
takes his stand on the report of Mr. Hume’s Expenditure Com- | 
mittees, and aims rather at true economy and effective organization 
than at vast savings: but why not say so? 

The result of this trimming is a position of evident weakness. 
In the Commons, the long debate was adjourned, to Lord John’s 
manifest discomfiture. In the Lords, although the Duke of Wel- 
lington refused to raise any difficulty to the conduct of her Ma- 
jesty’s service by her Majesty's Ministers, they escaped defeat 
only by the narrow majority of two: in the Upper House, where 
an equal vote is tantamount to a negative, the Duke’s vote would 
have turned the scale against them. 








[Latest Epirtron.} 


dactic folks, of jealousy to the National Guard, and of the most 
invidious feelings to the Line. But it was also a force gp | 
open to ambitious temptations. It was desirable, therefore, to pull 
down its pride, to reduce it, and thus at once to weaken it and to 
conciliate the aggrieved regulars. The duty was intrusted to 
General Changarnier; and the operation has been conducted with 
an energy that obtained success, but with a harshness that may 
be remembered should the Algerine General ever come under 
the power of the Garde Mobile. 

The attempt roused the friends of the Garde and the specula- 
tors in its angers; and plots were rife on Sunday night. Mon- 
day, however, found Paris in possession of an immense army; 
and the revolutionists were overawed. President Bonaparte com- 
bined with his daily ride a tour of the scene which was to have 
been the field of battle, and he was saluted with the usual cries of 
“ Vive 'Empereur!” The victory was won, and Monday night 
saw Paris “ tranquil” again. 

Whether from the firmness of the Ministerial bearing, the As- 
sembly shows some signs of yielding on the question of dissolu- 
tion; having resolved, by 416 to 405, to consider M. Rateau’s 
proposition to fix a day. As we anticipated, therefore, the minor- 
ity is turning into a majority. But the turn is not quite so de- 
cisive as it looks: the quondam majority is still a formidable 
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minority ; it is exasperated by the reactionary steps of the Go- 
vernment ; it sympathizes with M. Proudhon, whom the Minis- 
ters prosecute; it sympathizes with the revolutionists out of doors, 
and the men arrested on Monday; now that the Ministers have 
been induced to enter upon a decidedly anti-revolutionary course, 
the minority is in many respects strengthened by the alliance of | 
General Cavaignac and the discreeter men of the real Republican 
party. On the other hand, the soi-disant Republicans, converts | 
to the new fashion, have Jost influence by subserving the Anti- 
republican proceedings of the Government. Men therefore are | 
taking sides in a new contest, without any defined principles to | 
guide any of them except perhaps the genuine Republicans—with- | 
out any tried grounds of alliance and mutual confidence. The | 
political disorganization is as great as ever; and if it so happens | 
that power is concentrating round the possessors of office, it is a | 
fortuitous and spurious consolidation, without valid guarantee for 
its endurance or political advantage ; the possessors of office being 
indeed able, and in manyinstances honest men, but held together | 
by no substantial bond of opinion, impersonating no political 
principle or faith. That which is for the time the solidest part of 
the body politic has no organic life, no vital principle to resist 
disintegration or prolong its own existence. The prestige of the 
new President, a vague hope of once more seeing “ l’Empereur,” 
the desire for order, a union or rather a conspiracy of military 
officers and political adventurers who invest their interest with the 
winning party, have combined to set aside this attempted revolu- 
tion; but we discern in that state of things, we say, no better 
guarantee for the continuance of order than “ the chapter of ac- 
cidents.” 


Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

Tue Queen opened the session of Parliament at Westminster on Thursday, 
with the usual splendour of procession and state ceremony. A few hours 
of the morning were propitiously contrasted to the generally dull day, and 
served to tempt an immense concourse of spectators. The House of Lords 
was very early crowded with Peeresses and ladies who had obtained tickets 
of admission: in gorgeous and varied costume, they occupied the whole of 
the benches except the front row, the whole of the side-galleries, and the 
strangers’ gallery. The Corps Diplomatique found seats behind the Bish- 
ops’ gallery. The Duke of Wellington was of course one of the most | 
punctual in his attendance: “on entering the House he conversed familiarly | 
with a bevy of ladies, who at once surrounded him.” The Archbishop of | 
Canterbury followed; soon after, the Duke of Cambridge, announced by a 
flourish of trumpets, and by his own hearty salutations to all around him; 
then Lord Denman and the Judges. 

Soon after two o'clock, the Queen entered, leaning on Prince Albert's 
arm; preceded by the Great Oflicers of State, and followed by six Pages 
bearing her train. 

The House of Commons having been summoned, the Queen delivered 
the following Speech. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—The period being arrived at which the business 
of Parliament is usually resumed, I have called you together for the disclrarge of 
your important duties. 

“ It is satisfactory to me to be enabled to state that both in the North and in 
the South of Europe the contending parties have consented to a suspension of 
arms for the purpose of negotiating terms of peace. 

“ The hostilities carried on in the island of Sicily were attended with circum- 
stances so revolting, that the British and French Admirals were impelled by mo- 
tives of humanity to interpose, and to stop the further effusion of blood. I have 
availed myself of the interval thus obtained, to propose, in conjunction with France, 
to the King of Naples, an arrangemont calculated to produce a permanent settle- 
ment of affairs in Sicily. The negotiation on these matters is still pending. 

“Tt has been my anxious endeavour, in offering my good offices to the various 
contending Powers, to prevent the extension of the calamities of war, and to lay 
the foundations for lastirg and honourable peace. It is my constant desire to 
maintain with all foreign states the most friendly relations. 

“ As soon as the interests of the public service will permit, I shall direct the 
papers connected with these transactions to be laid before you. 

“ A rebellion of a formidable character has broken out in the Punjaub; and the 
Governor-General of India has been compelled, for the preservation of the peace 
of the country, to assemble a considerable force, which is now engaged in military 
operations against the insurgents. But the tranquillity of British India has not 
been affected by these unprovoked disturbances. 

“T again commend to your attention the restrictions imposed on commerce by 
the Navigation-laws. you shall find that these laws are in whole or in part 
unnecessary for the maintenanee of our maritime power, while they fetter trade 
and industry, you will no doubt deem it right to repeal or modify their provisions. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—lI have directed the Estimates for the 
service of the year to be laid before you: they will be framed with the most 
anxious attention to a wise economy. The present aspect of affairs has enabled | 
me to make large reductions on the Estimates of last year. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—I observe with satisfaction that this portion of 
the United Kingdom has remained tranquil amidst the convulsions which have 
disturbed so many parts of Europe. 

“ The insurrection in Ireland has not been renewed, but a spirit of disaffection 
still exists; and I am compelled, to my great regret, to ask for a continuance, for 
a limited time, of those powers which in the last session you deemed necessary for | 
the (epee of the public tranquillity. 

“T have great satisfaction in stating that commerce is reviving from those 
shocks which at the commencement of last session I had to deplore. The condi- 
tion of the manufacturing districts is likewise more encouraging than it has been 
for a considerable period. It is also gratifying to me to observe that the state of 
the revenue is one of progressive improvement. 

“ I have to lament, however, that another failure in the potato crop has caused 

severe distress in some parts of Ireland. The operation of the laws for the 
relief of the poor in Ireland will properly be a subject of your inquiry; and any | 
measure by which those laws may be beneficially amended, and the condition of 
the people may be improved, will receive my cordial assent. 

“It is with pride and thankfulness that I advert to the loyal spirit of my peo- 
ple, and that attachment to our institutions which has animated them during a 

‘iod of commercial difficulty, deficient production of food, and political revo 








“T look to the protection of Almighty God for favour in our continued pro- 
gress; and I trust that you will assist me in upholding the fabric of the con- 
stitution, founded as it is upon the principles of freedom and of justice.” 


| their rulers. 
| Government last—would the existing peace remain unbroken? Within the last 


| voted also in favour of Ledru-Rollin or Raspail. 


| had a common interest with us, and never came in conflict with us. 


Her Majesty retired: the Commons withdrew to their House; and the 
Peers adjourned during pleasure. 


The Lords resumed at five o'clock; and the Queen’s Speech having again 
been read, Lord Bruce moved the Address; an echo of the Speech, re. 
echoed by his own words. He expressed confidence, however, that Go- 
vernment would not propose any reduction of the military and naval force 
which was not justified by the state of the United Kingdom and the Con. 
tinent; [at which the Marquis of Lanspowne cried, “ Hear, hear!”] and 
he specially deprecated any reduction in the Artillery—a force which takes 
the longest time to prepare, and in some degree compensates for want of 
numbers in other arms. In passing, Lord Bruce paid a handsome tribute 
of regret to departed statesmen,—Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Charles Byl- 
ler, Lord Auckland, and Lord Melbourne. 

Lord BaTeMAN seconded the Address, in a still closer echo. 

Lord Broucuam plunged at once into the subjects of the Speech. 

He thought that Lord Bruce had painted the improved condition of the country 
in colours too favourable, and that he took too rose-coloured a view of the state of 
the public finances. The Speech referred in terms of gratulation to the proposed 
large reduction in the Estimates. An agitation, to use the popular expression, 
had been commenced in this country, in his opinion under very unhappy auspices, 
with very questionable motives, and for very unquestionable objects,—namely, 
pernicious objects,—commencing in the West Riding of Yorkshire; passing over the 
county palatine of Lancaster; enthroned, as its metropolis of agitation, in the 
town of Liverpool; with branches, subordinate capitals of agitation, in Manchester 
and elsewhere; and supported by the Chartist or Radical and pseudo Economicay 

ress of the Metropolis. He found a crusade had been commenced against th 

anded interest; and, although a conscientious friend to free trade, he felt boun 
to take his stand against that agitation. He went into figures to show that lan 
has no exemption from a due share of public burdens. In the reign of William 
and Mary, personal property paid sixteen times as much as it did at present, and 
there had ever since been a steady and continuous reduction of the charges to 
which personal property was liable. Some gentlemen, indeed, denied that the 
land paid the bulk of the poor-rates, because they paid poor-rates upon their fac- 
tories. What of that?—they paid as landowners. Suppose the rent of a factory 
to be 1,000/. a year, and the profits made in that factory to be 30,0000. a year, 
which sum formed the basis on which the poor-rates were calculated ?—most as- 
suredly the 1,000. a year. What pretence, then, was there for saying that per- 
sonal property contributed to the poor-rates as largely as did the landed interest ? 
These manufacturers perhaps did not tell the world that they manufactured 
other things besides cotton twist; but every one who knew anything of them well 
knew that they manufactured paupers—where the land produced one pauper, 
manufacturers created half-a-dozen. 

He doubted the good faith of those who insisted on the reduction of the Army 
and Navy. His noble and illustrious friend the Duke of Wellington always de- 
sired to reduce the Army to the smallest possible limits that were necessary for 
the defence of our honour and our possessions. Now, looking at the state of Eu- 
rope, Lord Brougham saw no reason whatever for saying that any large reduc- 
tions in the Army or the Navy could be safely effected. Since the last meeting 
of Parliament there was every reason to feel that the defences of the country 
ought to be strengthened. From North to South—from Schleswig-Holstein to 
the foot of Italy—in Hungary, Croatia, Vienna, Piedmont, Venice, Sicily—there 
has been nothing to abate the apprehension of war. There has been not exactly 
a suspension of hostilities, but a suspension of warlike operations. France, no doubt, 
is crippled in her resources, her Government overwhelmed with embarrassments ; 
but it does not follow that she has no mind for war. France might not on this 
or that particular day declare war; but still her Government might be driven by 
popular feeling to do things which might render war inevitable. Such things had 
been heard of before now as a general declaration of war against all crowned 
heads, and an assurance of support to all nations who might rise in opposition to 
But with respect to France the question was, would the present 


three weeks he had heard a member of the late Provisional Government in France 
say, that so far from there being any stability in the present state of things in 
France, there was not a Republican to be found in the whole country: therefore 
no one could attempt to deny the possibility of restoration giving peace to France 
and to Europe. That doubtless would come sooner or later, but it might be long 
before it came; and such was the extent of the self-conceit of mankind, such the 
nature and amount of human frailty, that it became no easy matter to induce a 
nation to retrace its footsteps, and much time might elapse before such a con- 
summation could be brought about. Let them only look at the late Presidential 
election, which would perhaps give them some idea of the strength of parties in 
that country. One-third or one-quarter of those who returned Louis N 


Napoleon 
They were supporters of the 
Republique Rouge, the Jacobin Republic ; they were of the same character as the 
men of 1792, '93, and "94: such politicians cared nothing for the state of the fi- 
nances ; they could resort to assignats; they could use the sponge and wipe off 
the national debt, and so go to war in the old manner of the earlier Republicans. 

Glancing at other foreign topics, Lord Brougham declared that England was 
especially bound not to forget her ancient alliance with Austria, a state which 
There was 
also that other great empire, the impregnable position of which formed a most 
valuable counterpoise to the dissemination of Republican doctrines. 

He agreed to continue the new law for some time longer in Ireland; but he ear- 
nestly wished that in giving laws to Ireland they cull give to that country the 
inestimable benetit of competent lawyers. Let their Lordships only think of putting 
fifteen men on their trial for an offence against a new act of Parliament without 
setting forth the statute which they had violated! It was said that the Irish 
Attorney-General was an Equity lawyer; but surely even in the Equity Courts 
it was necessary to set forth the charges against any person accused. But if the 
Law-officers of the Crown in Ireland had shown too little learning in one case, 


| they had shown too much in another of these State prosecutions ; for on the failure 
; of a demurrer in a recent case tried at Dublin they had prayed for immediate 


judgment against the prisoner. This was to hang a man because his special-plead- 
er mistook the law. 

He thought her Majesty’s Ministers had shown wise discretion in not singin, 
any Io pwans upon what had happened in the Punjaub; and he could have wish 
that the General Officer in command of our forces there had evinced the same 
forbearance. When an officer in high command, copying the example of Lord 
Nelson, began his despatch with “ It has pleased Almighty God to bless her Ma- 
jesty’s arms with victory,” it should be a success so great that there could be 
no doubt about it. Doubtless they were told that good Christians would be 


| thankful for small mercies, and that reverses even ought to be received with 
| thankfulness, as chastenings from the Divine hand. Viewed in this light, the 
| General in command of the British forces in the late engagement might perhaps 
| have commenced his despatch in some such words as these—“ It has pleased Al- 


mighty God to permit me to be outmancuvered by the enemy”; which would 
have been edifying indeed. 
Lord Beaumonr addressed himself particularly to correct Lord 
Brougham’s allusions to Sicily as resembling Ireland in its political case. 
Sicily has been repeatedly an independent kingdom. In 1812, when the King 
of Naples was a fugitive in Sicily, it was provided by the treaty between that 
Monarch and the British Government, that should the King of Sicily recover his 
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Neapolitan kingdom, or acquire any other kingdom, the kingdom of Sicily should 
be ted to his eldest son. In 1814 we bound ourselves to see these very prin- 
ci carried out. Lord Beaumont deprecated any attempt to force Austria 








upon Italy. 3 
The Earl of Wixcnetsea, looking at the unprosperous state of the Co- 
lonies, at the impending agricultural distress at home, the disaffected state 
of Ireland, and the convulsions abroad, declared that it would be like na- 
tional insanity to agree to the reduction of a single man either in the 
Army or the Navy. sn . 

Lord STANLEY rose to move an amendment; prefacing it with a review of 
the whole Speech, which he condemned as being open to criticism in every 
one of its paragraphs; although a Government which had been treated with 
no ordinary forbearance by its political opponents, during its whole tenure 
of office, ought to have been especially careful to avoid any observation 
that could provoke cavil—from all statement as to the condition of the 
country which could bear upon the face of it the character of exaggeration, 
not to say of misrepresentation. ; : 

For the first time since he had the honour of a seat in Parliament, it had not 
been in the power of her Majesty's Ministers to introduce that usual and ordinary 
paragraph, that she “ continues to receive fi om all foreign powers assurances of 
their friendly relations.” Among other subjects of congratulation, however, he 
was grateful to Ministers for the announcement in which her Majesty declares, 
not that she receives assurances of friendly relations from all foreign powers, but 
that it is the constant desire of her Majesty to maintain with all foreign states the 
most friendly relations; because the declaration removed from his eyes a misappre- 
hension that the constant desire of the advisers of the Crown was not to maintain 
friendly relations with other powers, but by constant uncalled-for and mischievous 
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interference to embroil ourselves in the affairs of every country in Europe. Lord | 


Stanley glanced at the intervention in Spain, and its offensive retort; and asked 
whether Ministers continued in friendly relations with Naples, Austria, and Rome? 
Had they not fostered disaffection in those states, and now vainly sought to 
quell the spirit they had raised? “If I am not mistaken, in the course of the 
last session, when I ventured to express, with every respect for the motives and 
amiable disposition and kind feelings of the Sovereign Pontiff, my doubt whether 
he would be able to check the revolutionary spirit, to which, no doubt with very 
different and very praiseworthy feelings, he had given encouragement, I was as- 
sured, with regard to Naples, Kees and Florence, that the intervention and ad- 
vice of the noble Earl the Lord Privy Seal had been of infinite importance and use 


to stem any excess of public feeling if he lent himself to the advice of the noble 
Earl. What has been the result of the encouragement he has given to liberal in- 
stitutions, fostered and supported by the Prince and the people and by the special 
mission of a Cabinet Minister? The cuusequence has been, that the head of the 


; that every one of the assertions hazarded in his speech was falsified. 


in encouraging liberal institutions, and that the Sovereign Pontiff would be able | should be ready on a proper occasion to pay his tribute of admiration to men who 


Roman Catholic Church, the undoubted Sovereign of the Roman territories, has | 


beec wholly unable to stem the torrent of which he broke down the dam in the 
-<* .23ea.c¢ at your advice and by your support, and at this moment he is an 
exile + uw. sinions ; and those dominions are under the control and manage- 


| to see disturbed. 


ment, it any ec> >. Suere prevail, of no regular or systematic government, but of | 
a club or association—caii :t as you will—the open and avowed advocates of foul | 


and atrocious murder.” 
session as having prevented the King of Naples from quelling the rebellion and 
so ending disputes. He demanded more information respecting the threatened 
negotiations. He denied the suspension of hostilities in Lombardy. 

“ That this country is not engaged in hostilities with most of her allies, is at- 


Lord Stanley repeated the objections so often urged last | 


tributable not to your discretion but to their wise moderation and forbearance. | 


There is one Government—if, indeed, it can be called a Government—the Go- 
vernment of a great and powerful country, powerful even under all the difficul- 
ties with which it is struggling—with which, I believe, we are upon friendly 
terms. I will take this opportunity of repeating what I have often said—and I 
am sure that the sentiment will obtain the concurrence of every man here—that 
the continuance of a good understanding between this country and France is at 
all times essential to the maintenance of the peace of Europe. How is it that we 
have maintained friendly relations with France? Because our Government has 
cautiously and prudently abstained from all interference in the domestic affairs of 
that country—because you allowed the French to settle their own government 
without obtruding on them your interference, advice, and negotiations. But, 
though you have friendly relations with France at this moment, who can predict 
that for a fortnight, a week, or a day, we may be able to maintain amicable rela- 
tions with them?” 

He criticized the allusion to the Punjaub, which was couched in terms that 
excluded it from the Queen’s dominions in British India: how then is the formid- 
able war there called a “ rebellion.” 

The outbreak in Ireland was suppressed by the strong arm of military force, 
and the storm is ready to burst forth again the moment that force is reduced. 
“In the face of all this, Ministers have had the confidence to place in the mouth 
of their Sovereign the astounding declaration that the aspect of affairs is such as 
to enable them to effect large reductions in the Estimates. (Loud cries of 
“ Hear!”) I venture to state, openly and fearlessly, that it is not the aspect of 


affairs abroad or in Ireland, but the aspect of affairs in another place, which has 


induced the Government to make reductions. I believe that they have no alter- 
native but to do as they are ordered. (Cheers.) I believe it is possible to effect 
some reductions in the civil departments of the Army, Ordnance, and Navy. 
I also think that large reductions may be made by checking the abuses which 
exist in the administration and management of the dockyards. But the greatest 
security we could obtain for having the work well done in the dockyards, would 
be the passing of an enactment to deprive all persons employed in those yards 
from voting for Members of Parliament. (Cheers.) I have heard at least 
twenty naval officers express an opinion, that until persons employed in the dock- 
yards shall be prevented from voting for Members of Parliament, it will be im- 
possible to exercise efficient control over the work performed in those establish- 
ments. If reductions can be effected, in God's name let them be made; and, al- 
though one may wonder why such a course has been so long delayed, I will 
applaud the Government which shall economize without prejudice to the perma- 
nent interests of the empire. But when the country is in a position which re- 
quires that she should have all her resources and powers at hand, I cannot con- 
cur with those who, for the sake of economy, would largely diminish the naval 
and military forces of the country.” 

The Irish Poor-law is to be the subject of inquiry: if merely to revise the de- 
tails of a proposition laid before it by Government, the intended Committee would 
meet with the candid codperation of all parties. ‘ But if it be the object of the 
Government to throw the whole question before a Committee in order that they 
may inquire into that which has already been inquired into usqgue ad nauseam; 
more particularly when there is a departinent of the Government actually charged 
with the superintendence of this law and nothing else, which is able from its posi- 
tion to obtain more accurate information than any Committee can; and when, 
too, we have a Lord-Lieutenant who, I am glad to declare, discharges the duties 
of his high station in a praiseworthy manner to men of all parties, and willing to 
receive their suggestions and advice,—then I say that Ministers will shrink from 
theresponsibility which properly belongs to them, and will betray their duty.” 
( Cheers.) 


He could not join in congratulating her Majesty on the state of the country. 
True, the panic of 1847 has passed; but Ministers were about to check the very 
improvement of which they boasted. The increase in the revenue last year ac- 





crued from the import-duty on foreign corn. Another significant fact in aA: , 
venue-tables is a diminution in the Property-tax to the extent of 100,0002.; t 

sum indicates a loss of British capital thirty-three times greater than itself; 

follows that the country has in the last year sustained a loss of capital to the 
amount of 3,300,000. There is little reason to boast of prosperity in manufac- 
tures. It appears from a document issued on the authority of the Board of Trade, 
that in 1848 the exports of the six principal articles of British industry—namely, 
cotton, woollen, linen, silk, hardware, and earthenware—exhibit a diminution as 
compared with 1847 of no less than 4,000,000/. sterling, and as compared with 
1846, of 5,000,200L “We are accustomed to test the condition of the middle 
and lower classes by the amount of deposits in the savings-banks: I have con- 
versed with several noble lords connected with different parts of the country, and 
they one and all declare that the withdrawal of deposits from the savings-banks 
during the past year has greatly exceeded that of the preceding year: in Man- 
chester alone the excess of withdrawals has amounted to 40,0000. or 50,0001.” 
Ministers themselves could not deny that the agricultural and West India in- 
terests are labouring under deep depression; yet they pass by those interests! 
He had predicted that the imports of foreign corn would bring down 
british corn to 45s.: the price at this moment is 45s. and a fraction: 
if those prices coutinue, it is impossible that egriculture can be continued 
with profit to the farmer; and the loss must eventually fall on the labourer. 
Were Ministers aware, that in spite of those low prices, that were to bring uni- 
versal plenty and contentment, there is, especially in the Southern counties, a 
larger amount of vagrancy, a greater prevalence of mendicancy, a larger number 
of able-bodied agricultural labourers thrown on the poor-rates, and whether the 
poor-rates, pressing exclusively on the land, are not becoming a more intolerable 
burden, than for many years? If such be the case, it is not honest to sink the fact. 

Lord Stanley moved to insert at the conclusion of that paragraph which says 
that “the state of the revenue is one of progressive improvement,” the following 
words— 

“ We regret, however, to be compelled humbly to represent to your Majesty, that 
neither your Majesty's relations with foreign powers, nor the state of the revenue, nor 
the condition of the commercial and manufacturing interests, are such as to entitle us 
to address you in the language of congratulation ; and that a large portion of the agri- 
cultural and colonial interests of the empire are labouring under a state of progressive 
depression, calculated to excite serious apprehension and anxiety.” 

The Marquis of Lanspowne defended the conduct of the Government; 
beginning with its foreign policy. 

If Lord Stanley had waited for the any to be produced, he would have found 

He too 


had been successfully struggling with difficulties and had restored the glories of 
the Austrian army in her own dominions. In the negotiations between the Em- 
peror and his subjects they had not interfered: to the negotiations which they 
had undertaken they had been invited by the contending parties. Those negotia- 
tions, they hoped, would result in the restoration of that power, to which this 
country was united by the ties of an alliance which he for one should never wish 
Lord Lansdowne repeated statements similar to those made 
last session, showing that Lord Palmerston had not interfered between Austria 
and Sardinia, or Naples and Sicily, without express invitation from both sides in 
either dispute. 

He cited an old despatch by Lord Castlereagh, declaring that a change in the 
system of Sicily inimical to the freedom and happiness of the inhabitants “ must 
be resisted”; and he explained, that in the latter stages of the Sicilian contest, 
the British and French Admirals had interfered to stop the most wanton and bar- 
barous atrocities. Messina was bombarded after the white flag had been ex- 
hibited, and soldiers were landed to destroy the suburbs after the town had sur- 
rendered. The Admirals saw not merely soldiers killed, forts destroyed, houses 
demolished, but they saw the lame, the sick, and the infirm, taken from the hos- 
pitals and butchered; women who had taken refuge in churches were in those 
churches violated and murdered; and people were dragged from cottages on 
which the white flag was flying, and were sled upon the road near the sea-shore, 
or were slain in their attempts to escape; and the Admirals were prompted » 
feelings of humanity to interfere in order to terminate such atrocities. Sir Wil- 
liam Parker avowed the responsibility of that intervention; but on behalf of her 
M festys Government Lord Lansdowne desired to share that responsibility. 

tespecting Schleswig-Holstein, the negotiations had advanced, not speedily, but 
satisfactorily. By the assistance of Prussia, and by the partial intervention of 
Sweden, Russia, and other powers, the conflicting and Fificult pretensions in 
which this collision originated had by degrees to a certain extent been withdrawn 


| or disappeared; and there was every prospect that a satisfactory arrangement 


would be concluded. 

Lord Stanley’s memory had deceived him in supposing that the insult to the 
British representative at Madrid had not been noticed: the Spanish Minister was 
directed to leave the British Court. 

As to the Irish Poor-law, Lord Lansdowne was decidedly of opinion that the 
law required some revision; and he hoped that the inquiry which it was proposed 


| to institute on the subject would be brought to as speedy a termination as pos- 


sible. Before the House adjourned, he would lay on the table a despatch from 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The improved condition of commerce is attested by the increase in the number 
of cotton-mills, in the employment of hands, and in the demand for manufactures. 
At a future time Lord Lansdowne would lay before the House details which would 
show that there has been a solid improvement in the revenue independently of 
the corn-duties. He believed it would be found that, putting aside the corn- 
duties altogether, there had been an increase of 200,000. in the Customs iu the 
course of the last year. He had been informed yesterday that there had been a 
considerable increase of deposits in the Westminister Provident Institution ; he 
believed the same would be found to be the case with the savings-banks: and he 
sincerely trusted that the commencing prosperity, of which there were such evi- 
dent signs, would be of a permanent character. 

The Duke of Ricumonp hoped that Ministers would not be cowards 
enough to consent to reductions in the Army and the Navy on the threats 
of a despicable body of men. ‘He still trusted protection would one day 
be the law of the land. 

Earl FirzwitiiaMm urged Ministers to bring in their Irish measures at 
once, rather than go through the delay of a Committee. 

lhe Earl of Yarsorougu, though he had opposed the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, opposed also a return to the old system or a triennial agitation: 
he was sure Ministers contemplated no disrespect to the agricultural in- 


| terest. 





The Duke of ArGytu defended the settlement of 1846: it had not 
failed; present prices were owing to the state of transition. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON desired to state his reasons for voting against 
the amendmeat— 

He wished that nothing should be done to throw the least difficulty or impedi- 
ment in the way ot her Bia jesty’s Government in carrying on our foreign rela- 
tions, or ‘that any steps should be taken which could give the least ground for 
any belief that the responsible advisers of the Crown are not supported by the 
public opinion of this country. The promise to produce the documents relieved 
his mind from anxiety, because it afforded the best grounds for postponing these 

uestions, 
7 In ing, he stated that he should have moved for a document containin, 
the declaration made by the King of the Two Sicilies in accepting that unite 
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kingdom; but the document was out of print. The Duke, however, insisted that it 
formed as much a part of the treaty of Vienna as anything could be, and that this 
country is as much bound by the declaration as by any other part of that treaty. 
The Lords divided: Content, for the Address as it stood, 52; Non- 
content, against it, 50; Ministerial majority, 2. 
The House then adjourned till Monday. 


In the House of Commons, after some preliminary business, the Ad- 
dress was proposed by Lord Harry VANE, and seconded by Mr. Epwarp 
Bunpvry. 

Mr. DisRAELI rose to move an amendment, the counterpart of Lord 
Stanley's; his speech traversing the same ground, though with considerable 
differences in the manner of treatment. é 

Condemning the unstatesmanlike conduct of Ministers in relegating the duty 
of amending the Irish Poor-law to the dilatory tribunal of a Parliamentary 
Committee, Mr. Disraeli turned upon the Irish Members, who had much to 
answer for. “They have to consider whether the state of Ireland is merely 
brought about by the present operation of the Poor-laws,—whether it may not 
have been in a great degree occasioned and aggravated by other measures which 
they supported, and by the non-adoption of other measures which they opposed ; 
measures to which, by the by, they gave their private encouragement and offered 
their public opposition. Therefore, when gentlemen representing Ireland come 
forward and complain of the condition of Ireland, it is well that they should re- 
coliect how far they individually may be responsible for the present state of Ire- 
land. I believe I see a gentleman opposite who represents a county in Ireland ; 
—I read a speech of his at a county meeting the other day; I read the reasons 
he alleged for the present condition of Treland, and one of the weightiest was 
the repeal of the Corn-law in the year of our Lord 1846. But when I referred 
to the list of those who voted for that repeal, I found in it the name of that 
worthy Knight of the Shire.” Irish Members had opposed measures brought 
forward on that side of the House, and privately encouraged at meetings holden 
by the same Members. “I confess it is asubject upon which I have no inclina- 
tion or heart to dwell upon the present occasion. [Here Mr. Disraeli paused a 
moment, apparently somewhat embarrassed by his e . There was a policy 
once proposed in this House with respect to Ireland, which by the Irish Mem- 
bers was defeated, but which if it had been pursued would have produced a very 
different effect from what we now see in that country,—a policy which was 
obliged to be partially pursued even by the Government who then opposed it. 
The proposer of that policy is no longer among us. At atime when everything 
that is occurring vindicates his prescience and demands his energy, we have no 
longer his sagacity to guide or his courage to sustain us. In the midst of 
the Parliamentary strife his plume can soar no more for us to rally round. 
But be has left us the legacy of heroes—the memory of his great name, and the 
inspiration of his great example.” 

Ir. Disraeli contended that the new commercial system has had a fair trial and 
has failed. He would not weary the House with statistics, but would give con- 
clusions at which he had arrived from official documents, to which they could all 
appeal. “In the year 1847 the importations from the United States into this 
country were the greatest in amount upon record: there was an importation of 
what in the American language is called ‘ bread-stuffs’ to so great an amount 
that the extra profit of the Americans upon bread-stuffs, as compared with the 
prices in 1848, amounted to 5,300,000/. sterling; so that besides the ample and 
sufficient profit the Americans would have obtained, under any circumstances, by 
the prices of 1848 for example, the excess of price in 1847, in consequence of the 
famiue of corn in Europe, gave them an extra profit of 5,300,0002.; while, in con- 
sequence of the famine of cotton in the United States, although they sent a much 
less quantity than in the preceding or subsequent years, the extra profits upon 
cotton amounted to 3,200,000/.; therefore the Americans received from us an ex- 
tra profit that year of 8,500,000/. Now, that was a year extremely favourable to 
commercial interchange, and therefore your two great evils of corn famine in Eu- 


rope and cotton famine in America combined together to test the principles of | 


‘our new commercial system with every ible advantage. The natural question 
is, what did the Americans take from us in exchange under these circumstances ? 
Now, we have the complete returns upon this point before us; and I find that 
they took of our cotton manufactures, in round numbers, 60,000,000 of yards ex- 
tra. Instead of 25,000,000 which they took from us before the change of the 
law, they took in 1847, under the remarkable circumstances I have stated, 
85,000,000 of yards; an amount not equal to that which the whole Levant- 
ine murket takes at the present moment. The question, therefore, 
for you to consider, is whether the taking 60,000,000 yards more of your 
manufactures is an equivalent exchange for the immense importations you re- 
ceived trom and the immense price you paid to the United States. But it so hap- 


pens that returns before us prove that even these 60,000,000 yards were not an | 


exchange at all in reference to the operation of the new law; because it appears 
by American returns which I now possess, that American home manufactures 
were increasing at the rate of 30,000 bales per annum. In the year 1847, in con- 
sequence of the high price of cotton, and the commercial circumstances that al- 
lowed her to import our manufactures much cheaper than she could manufacture 
them herself, she used largely of our manufactures; and if you had not taken her 
bread-stuffs she would have imported from you a much larger amount of your 
goods. This is proved from the circumstance, that in 1848 she has resumed on 
a greater scale her own manufactures, and the excess of your manufactures im- 
ported into the United States has fallen off more than 30,000,000 of yards. The 
two famines of corn and cotton, which you say have prevented your system from 
having « fair chance, combined, in fact, to give you a chance with the United 
States which probably you will never enjoy again.” It was said by the journals, 
daily aud weekly, that the convulsed state of the Continent was adverse to the ex- 
periment: but by the returns for 1848 it turns out that the manufacturers exported 
to the Continent more than in any preceding year; so that the third exceptional 
circumstance was favourable to the success of the system. Again, the famine in 
Europe kept up the high price of agricultural produce far above the general level. 
Fifthly, the state of the Continent poured precious metals into this country, and 
prevented that derangement of their distribution which had been predicted from 


the vew system. Then why has that system failed? why is the commerce of | 


England, notwithstanding these circumstances, in its present prostrate state? 
The reason is, that those countries whose products you have admitted will not 
take your 
States. in 
to 18,500,000 in 1845; and he read a letter from Brazil showing that 
at the present moment the market is glutted. “While this is the state 
of your trade with your two favourite markets, I do not see that your 
PER” Europe has been bettered. Russia is still hermetically sealed, and 
You may force markets; you may deluge markets, 

shown you have succeeded in doing; but the only effect of attempting 
against these hostile tariffs is, that you exchange your own Jabour 
id every month for a less quantity; that you render British labour 
ustry less efficient; that you degrade British labour; that you di- 
fits, and therefore must lower the wages paid in this country; and 
British philosophers long ago showed you, you must finally produce 
change, with regurd to the precious metals, most unfortunate towards 

J Therefore it is that all practical men are now of opinion that you 
t ae | as the just principle of all commercial systems. That 
ple which I have always supported, and not the principle that gen- 







WME LS Mfemen upposite have rather humorously imputed to me.” 


roducts in exchange.” He had shown the effect in the United | 
razil the British exports have fallen from 26,500,000 in 1835 | 


Touching on foreign politics, Mr. Disraeli asked where was the “ suspension of 
arms”? Was it between his Holiness the Pope and the Prince of Canino? Wag 
the foreign policy of this country to be dictated by a French Admiral? Who 
is “the King of Naples”—is not the King of the Two Sicilies to be no- 
ticed ?—what are the “negotiations” in Sicily ? Has her Majesty no allies left 
that the usual assurance on that head is omitted in the speech ? All that portion 
of the Speech was vague, unsatisfactory, and obscure. Yet great changes had 
taken place on the Continent since Parliament was prorogued, and England had 
taken an active part. “ Look at the state of France; look at the state of the 
whole centre of Eurcpe—the fairest, the most favoured, the most civilized coun- 
tries. I find in France a Republic without Republicans, and in Germany an Em- 
pire without an Emperor. And this—this is ‘ progress;’! (Jmmense laughter and 
cheering.) This is the brilliant achievement of universal suffrage—the high po- 
litical consummation of the sovereignty of the people! Yes, these are the consti- 
tutional models, the political exemplars, which are to fashion the future free con. 
stitution of England. The scene would be one of unmingled absurdity, were not 
the circumstances connected with it calculated to create terror. There wanted 
only one ingredient in the mess to make the incantation perfectly infernal. A 
Republic without Republicans, an Empire without an Emperor, only required me- 
diation without an object on which to mediate, to make the saturnalia of diplo. 
macy the orgies of politics. And we have got it.” (Loud cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. Disraeli glanced sarcastically at the Schleswig-Holstein question, still un- 
settled; at that German r the A bly in Frankfort; at Austria, who 
was to have been blotted from the map, but has reérected her empire and her 
sovereignty in Hungary; at the Sicilian dispute: and all these would have been 
settled, if Denmark, Austria, and Naples, had been left alone. He should like 
to see the instructions given to the six successive envoys to La Plata. “I wag 
going to say, these envoys remind me of the dynasties in Macbeth, ‘ Another, 
and another still succeeds’; but that, unfortunately, is the very thing which they 
don’t do.” (Great laughter.) 

This led him to the important subject of the day. “Sir, immense changes 
have occurred since I last had the honour of addressing you. Empires have 
fallen; the Pope no longer reigns in Rome; her Majesty meets Parliament, and 
tacitly admits that she has no allies. But, amidst all these portentous changes, 
there is nothing so marvellous as the fact on which I congratulate her Majesty's 
Ministers, and that is, their conversion to the principles of ‘financial reform.’ 
The age of miracles is not past.” (Laughter.) He invited Ministers to explain 
- part of the address, so briefly und pithily put before the gentlemen of that 

ouse. 

“ [have directed the Estimates for the service of the year to be laid before you: they 
will be framed with the most anxious attention to a wise economy. The present as- 
pect of affairs has enabled me to make large reductions upon the Estimates of last year.” 

“ Well, but the Estimates of last year were also made with every possible at- 
tention to a ‘ wise y. (Laughter and cheers.) Butit is rather strange to 
me to be told that the present aspect of affairs has enabled the Government to 
make large reductions. The question naturally arises—What aspect of affairs? 
what has compelled them to this course? Is it what I read here—the spirit of 
disaffection exists in Ireland still—is that the aspect of affairs? Is it what I 
read here—that a rebellion of a formidable character exists in the Punjaub—is 
that the aspect of affairs? (Loud cheers.) Is it the fact, that at this moment 
two millions of armed and disciplined men are moving over the face of Europe in 
hostile array—is that the aspect of affairs which enables her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make large reductions in the Estimates of last year? When we met 
last year, her Majesty Aad allies, not of a doubtful character, but some of whom 
had been honoured guests in her own palace. Affairs on the Continent were 
so tranquil, that it was with some difficulty the Foreign Secretary was able to 
furnish his quota to the Royal Speech. ‘There was indeed a treaty respecting 
the slave-trade with a South American Republic, of which not six gentle- 
men in the House had ever before poem 4 That was the tranquil state 
| of last year. The revenue of last year was not more eminently prosperous 
than it has been this prolific season. Trade was scarcely so brisk then as 
it is at present: but, over and above all other circumstances, India was set- 
tled, and as we were then informed, settled for ever; and yet Ministers then came 
forward, not with a reduction, but with a proposition to increase the expenditure 
—with a scheme not for the relief of our burdens, but with a proposal for in- 
creased taxation. How are we to reconcile this? Then there was an increase 
in our forces, and the Militia were to be called out. What bas happened since to 
place us upon safer ground? Ido not know that anything has occurred in Eu- 
rope in which we can find that present aspect of affairs that has impelled her 
Majesty's Ministers into the path of financial reform; and one of my objects in 
rising 1s, if possible, to extract that instructive information from her Majesty's 
Government. That there should be a necessity for retrenchment, is not in the 
least surprising to gentlemen on our side of the House. You have been tamper- 
ing with the resources of the country for many years. (Cheers.) It is nota 
yeur ago since one whose loss we all deplore told you, that with the changes you 
have made a reduction of 25 per cent on all salaries would hardly be considered 
as satisfactory to the country. And independently of that, retrenchment is sure 
to be supported by the Tory party, because no necessary retrenchments have ever 
been proposed which have not received their support—taithful in that to their old 
traditionary policy, for they were the first opposers of extravagance. But no gen- 
tleman on this side of the House will agree to a retrenchment which is not a real 
and a just retrenchment, adopted under a view of all the exigencies of the case, 
and not impelled by some mysterious influence not patent to the world. Least 
of all should I approve of gentlemen laying party hands upon that which is the 
palladium of our country—the fleet of England, which infl foreign cabinet. 
more than any minister; or of ihe British regiments, which have now become as 
l famous as the Roman legions. (Loud cheers.) Yet large reductions are an- 

nounced in both, and that in consequence of ‘the present aspect of affairs.’ It 
surely cannot be that ber Majesty's Ministers have become converts to the per- 
| petual peace theory.” (Jmmense laughter.) 

Had the “ budgets ” recently circulated, through the country inspired any por- 
tion of this paragraph of the Speech? ‘One celebrated budget was proposed 
some little time ago; and no sooner had this flagrant luminary overtopped the na- 
tural horizon, than in a more Northern atmosphere a parhelion appeared, which 
showed its disc in somewhat mitigated cghatens, and which almost raised an 
| equal portent in the economical atunosphere.” (Cheering and laughter.) He had 
no objection to these proposals tor reduction; but he said to those honourable 
gentlemen, deduct your ten or your five millions from that immense treasure—that 
more than Californian gold—the hundred millions sterling annually, or the two 
| millions a week, that was to be realized from the repeal of the Corn-laws. ( Cheers.) 
| Reductions made in a rash and unauthorized manner are always followed by 
| increased expenditure. In 1835, we had a weak Government: reductions were 
| made to satisfy a popular cry; foreign governments, having observed that we 

were weakening ourselves, developed their own powers; and the expenditure was 
| increased agan. So in 1830, retrenchments by a weak Government changed the 
whole policy of Europe; and a hostile alliance between France and Russia against 
English objects was only thwarted by the French Revolution. But if the 
expenditure is to be regulated by the exigencies of the case, what difference is 
there between this year and last year? Last year we had a profound peace, 
with a failing reveuue, drooping commerce, tranquillity in ludia. Now we have 
war, convulsion on the Continent, a reviving revenue, an active trade, and India 
in mutiny. He endeavoured to ascertain the truth logically by exhausting the 
| suppositions. Did Ministers agree with the oracles of Manchester—tirst, that 

the French nation will never go to war again, in consequence of the tenure of 
| landed property in France,—the same tenure having existed under the Consulate 
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and the Empire? secondly, is it their opinion, that the state of Europe is a state 
of revolution and not of war,—Robespierre having been a professor of peace in a 
way that would have qualified him to be a member of the Free-trade League? 
thirdly, do they think that there is no fear of war because “ constitutional 
governments ” are established in Europe, and constitutional governments never go 
to war,—though he should like to know what constitutional governments are es- 
tablished? fourthly, that no nation will now attempt fresh cananestte because 
they never repay the cost of annexation,—though the conquest of Malta or Gib- 
raltar has not precisely been a source of weakness to us, nor that of Silesia to 
Prussia, of Servia to Austria, of Bessarabia to Russia. Do they agree with the 
new doctrine of “race,” its differences and inferiorities ; opposed as those are to 
the new doctrine of “ fraternity and equality”? Do they agree that “ England 
must be content with a less demonstration of brute force”? What is brute force ? 
A highly-disciplined army led by an Alexander, a Casar, or a Wellesley, is as 
much an exhibition of moral as of brute force. “ But if, on the contrary, I find a 
man, with just as much facility of speech as enables him to command the atten- 
tion of a multitude, haranguing great bodies of his countrymen, making inflam- 
matory appeals to them, and stirring them up against the institutions of their 
country—that is what I call a demonstration of brute force—(Cheers and 
laughter)—a demonstration which I think this country would be very well con- 





tent to do without, and which, if there be any sense or spirit left with men of | 


might and leading in this country, they will endeavour to put down as an in- 
tolerable and ignominious tyranny. (Great cheering from the Opposition 
benches.) Ihave often observed, Sir, that the hangers-on of the new system quote 
with much satisfaction the words of the great Swede, ‘ with how little wisdom 
the world is governed’; and my little experience of human life, especially within 
the last few years, has led me to adopt an opinion which, if not identically the 
same, is at least somewhat analogous. Were I blessed with offspring, I would ad- 
dress my son in this style—‘ My son—( Great laughter at the solemnity of the 
style in which Mr. Disraeli pronounced the words)—‘ My son, you see with how 
much ignorance you can agitate a nation.’ (Laughter and cheering.) Yes, but 
the Queen’s Ministers are truckling to those men. (“ //ear, hear!”) That is the 
ition of affairs. Her Majesty's Ministers have yielded to publicopinion. Pub- 

ic opinion on the Continent has turned out to be the voice of secret societies; 
ablic opinion in England is the voice and clamour of organized clubs. (Cheers.) 
Kier Majesty's Ministers have yielded to public opinion, as a tradesman who has 
been baffled in an overcharge yields to public opinion when he takes a lesser sum; 


and so the public expenditure is to be reduced in accordance with the public opi- | 


nion, because there is an unholy pressure from a minority among them; and that 
minority has a confidence of success, because they have already beaten two Prime 
Ministers. ‘Opinion is stronger than truth, according to Sophocles. Sir, I 
prefer truth, particularly in her Majesty’s Administration; and therefore I shall 
move an amendment.” * * * ‘We stand here not only to uphold the Throne, 
but the Empire, and to vindicate the industrial privileges of the working classes, 
and the reconstruction of the Colonial system. We stand here to uphold the 
Church, not only assailed now by appropriation-clauses but by vizared foes, and 
to maintain the majesty of Parliament against the Jacobin manceuvres of Lan- 
cashire. This, Sir, is a stake, this is a cause not likely to be lost. At any rate 
all efforts should be made; and, for my part, I should submit to have my tongue 
palsied rather than counsel the people of England that they should lower their 
tone: I would rather quit this House at once, than tell the people of England 
that they overrate their position; I leave that delicate intimation to the fervent 
patriotism of the gentlemen of the new school. For my part, I denounce their 
itics, I defy their predictions; and I do so because I have faith in the people of 
land, in their genius, and in their destinies.” 
. GRATTAN moved an amendment on the paragraph relative to Ire- 
land; proposing to substitute the following after the word “ that ”"— 
« « « «+ “the disturbances in Ireland have not been renewed ; but a feeling of dis- 
content, augmented by the distresses of the people, still exists, which it will be our 
duty to watch, and as speedily as possible to remedy.” 

In ome this amendment, he declared that the mock insurrection was a 
got-up ailuir to put down Repeal; that there was no disaffection in Ireland; that 
in many districts Government relief was altogether insufficient; and that the 
Poor-law was destroying the virtues of the male and female population. 

Mr. Joun O'ConnELL imputed the idleness in Ireland to the sense of 
insecurity inthe fruits of labour. He was determined to offer every ob- 
stacle to the continuance of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. 

Mr. FaGan defended the Poor-law; but advocated candid and impartial 
inquiry. He complained that, though agitation had ceased, amelioration 
had not been substituted for coercion. 

Lord Joun RusseLt began by expressing his sympathy with Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s regret for the loss of Lord George Bentinck, and himself paid a tri- 
bute to the memory of Mr. Charles Buller. 

In defending the Ministerial policy in Ireland, Lord John asked the House to 
suspend its judgment until it should have Lord Clarendon’s statement before it. 
As to the objections urged against the Poor-law inquiry, he observed that Minis- 
ters had been accused of legislating in ignorance of Ireland; and that out of nine 
Members who met Mr. Grattan to consult cn the Pvor-law five held different 
opinions. Several measures of amelioration introduced last session on the fran- 

ise, the law of landlord and tenant, &c., would again be submitted to the House. 

Mr. Disraeli’s statistics were unintelligible: he showed that there had been a 

t importation of food,—a supply which, in the deficiency of food, was desired 
oo as well as Fiee-traders. “That American growers and mer- 

ts should gain five millions of profit in the transaction, provided we had the 
benefit of the food for the consumption of the country, is not a subject of lamen- 
tation with me. I think it is only the natural result of commerce, and one 
which we are not by any means to deplore.” 

Lord John had been in favour of a fixed duty on corn; “but the House not 
having chosen to adopt that mode—having chosen to set corn entirely free—I 
hope that no attempt—above all, I hope that no successful attempt—will be made 
at renewing any duty upon that main article of sustenance.” 

Lord John gave explanations respecting foreign transactions similar to those 
offered by Lord Lansdowne; with the further explanation, that the House was 
not now called upon to congratulate her Majesty, but simply to thank her Ma- 
jesty for supplying the information; and the perfectly erroneous suppositions of 

ir. Disraeli showed how hazardous it was to form an opinion before the neces- 
sary documents had been laid before the House. In this explanation Lord John 
Russell bore testimony to the sincerity and pacific policy of French statesmen. 
“ Although at the commencment of the revolution there were words used in a 
circular of M. Lamartine which certainly appeared to many individuals dangerous 





to the peace of Europe, and which were made a great deal of use of—phrases | 


and jargon about assisting a struggling nationality, which might lead to great 
dangers—yet, | must say, with regard to M. Lamartine, with regard to General 
Cavaignac, and with regard to the present French Government, and all the Go- 
vernments we have had to deal with in France, they have listened fairly and 
frankly to ali the representations we have had to make to them. They have 
stated what they believe to be the interest and the policy of France; and we 
have no reason whatever to complain, but, on the contrary, reason to rejoice that 
we have had to deal with men of high honour and pacific views.” (Loud cheers.) 

With respect to the expenses of military establishments, Mr. Disraeli seemed to 
be hardly better informed than he was upon our foreign relations. “ He seemed 
to suppose that we had yielded to representations which had appeared in public, 
addressed to the Financial Association of Liverpool, by the honourable Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire. Now, Sir, my opinion is entirely »gainst the 


opinions contained in that representation. I think, whatever deduction or aug- 
mentation you might make, to take the year 1835 or any other fixed year for 
many years past, and to say that you will square your estimates and fix your 
establishments according to the expenditure of that year, would be, with great 
deference to the honourable gentleman, an extremely irrational course of proceed- 
ing. (Cheers from both sides of the House.) 1n the first place, it is obvious 
that your of eee may be very different; in the next place, any one who will 
look at the Finance Accounts, or the votes of the year, will see that there have 
been some four or five millions added to our expenditure on grounds which have 
nothing to do with any increase of our armies. And therefore, in fact, if you 
take off ten millions, instead of having the same establishment, we shall have 
some five millions less than in 1835. Again, I am not sure that even in 1835 the 
establishment was fixed precisely according to the exigencies of the country. I 
need not touch that point, because I decline to debate the subject altogether; but 
it must be assumed by the honourable gentleman, that in 1835 there was pro- 
posed the precise estimate which ought to have been made: and then our posses- 
sions, for which we have to furnish troops, are very much increased since 1835. 
In one colony alone, which we have acquired since 1835, I think there were last 
year 1,800 men of the infantry of the Line. Of course, if you were to take the 
rule of 1835, you must have certain garrisons diminished Fe what they were in 
that year, in order to supply the garrisons of the new colonies you have acquired. 
I am sure any gentleman engaged in commerce, manufactures, or farming, would 
never think of adopting such a principle for the conduct of his own business. 
But, Sir, while I disagree with the opinions of the honourable gentleman,—and 
though I think there are flaws in his letter upon the subject which rather throw 
discredit upon his common sense, for he says that ten millions was a good sum in 
former years, and is sufficient for the purposes of the present; and when he speaks 
thus, I think it is clear that he has framed his statement, not according to what 
the exigencies of the public services require, but in a way which he thinks public 
meetings will be likely to agree with and to applaud, when they will not listen to 
a detailed statement by which a smaller sum might be saved, but which would 
be really founded upon a practical and business-like estimate of our present ne- 
cessities ;—at the same time, when we had to consider the question of our esta- 
blishments, I think it was obvious that we could not persevere in the course we 
felt ourselves bound to take last year. There was then a sudden and formidable 
convulsion in various parts of Europe, and no one could say what might be its 
issue. We did not think we should be justified, under those cireumstances, in 
proposing to diminish our expenditure. We asked for the same number of men 
for the Navy and Army for which we had asked at the commencement of the 
session, although we had not the ways and means sufficient for that establish- 
ment. The House supported us in that course; they declared, by large majori- 
ties, that it was not expedient to reduce our military establishment. But, Sir, 
when we had again to consider that subject—when we had again to con- 
sider the question of the Estimates exceeding the amount of our revenue, 
it was our duty, I think, to come to one of two conclusions,—either to 
reduce those Estimates, and to bring them within the amount of revenue, 
or, on the other hand, to attempt to raise the revenue to the level of our 
expenditure. It was not fitting to go on every other year increasing wd per 
debt of the country without a prospect of the expenditure being equalized with 
the revenue. Now, Sir, the first course was evidently the best, supposing it to be 
a justifiable and practicable course. Upon that subject we had to consider, first whe- 
ther there were not many reforms which might be made, many retrenchments which 
might be effected, without impairing the numbers and efliciency of our military esta- 
blishments. ‘The Committees which sat last year upon our Naval and Military Ex- 
penditure and for the appointment of which (not my own original proposition, | must 
confess) the House is indebted to the honourable Member for Montrose—showed 
that, as regarded the Navy at least, useful retrenchment might be made without 
impairing the efficiency of the service. There then was one source of economy ; 
but that was not enough to bring our expenditure within the limits I have stated. 
We had then further to consider whether our effective force could be reduced. 
Now, in considering that subject, we had to remember, that since we had been 
in office we had added 3,000 men to the number voted for the Navy—we had 
added 5,000 men to the number voted for the Artillery. We came therefore to 
the conclusion, that, in the present state of Kurope, we might safely make some 
reduction which would afford a considerable amount of saving without impairing 
the force below that which is necessary for the efficiency of the public service— 
which was necessary for the defence of our numerous colonies and possessions. 
Whether we have done wisely in that respect—whether the reductions that we 
propose come within the principle I have stated—whether we have carried 
them too far, or have not gone far enough—will be proper questions for this 
House to consider when the Estimates shall come before it, and when those of 
our colleagues who are charged with the various departments shall state their 
views of the exigencies of the service, and the sums we propose to be taken. 
But this I will say, that we have fixed them upon the scale of what we think 
will be wanted for the present year, and what we think can be spared for the 
force of the present year: we have not selected them with reference to any par- 
ticular past year, or said that our expenditure must be squared according to the 
estimates of that one year.” 

“ The disposition of recent Governments in France to curtail enlistments and not 
to increase their forces, is one reason why I think it will be safe to propose no 
greater estimates than those we propose for the present year. And I do trust, in 
spite of the denunciations contained in this proposed amendment, that the various 
nations of Europe, however they may settle their internal affairs, will, by the pro- 
gress of negotiation and in process of time, come to the conclusion that war must 
be injurious to them all, and that there is no cause sufficient why one State should 
be the aggressor against another. (Cheers.) It such sentiments should prevail 
— if each power is left to make its own arrangements with respect to its own in- 
ternal constitution—then I should say that the reductions of the present year 
might be followed out in future years. It would be exceedingly unwise and im- 
prudent to make any great and sudden reduction at once; but gradual reductions 
—reductions made with a view to what is called in the Speech a wise economy, 
will be a policy which, I trust, this country may be able to pursue, which would 
be for her own interest and for that of every country in Europe. Now, Sir, I do 
not contend that there is no cause for anxiety in the present state of the world, 
“I am far from thinking that those revolutions which took place last year have 
run their course, and that each state is now in the enjoyment of assured security 
and tranquillity. I rejoice as much as any man that the ancient empire of Aus- 
tria, an old ally of this country, should have been recovering her splendour, and 
should have shown her strength in so conspicuous a manner: but many questions 
with respect to the Austrian empire, of great difliculty—questions with respect to 
the internal constitution of Prussia—questions with regard to the formation of 
what the honourable gentleman called an empire without an emperor—are still 
unsettled, and we are not sure what may be the ultimate event. In fact, there 
has been, within the last year, first, an excessive apprehension, caused by the 
events which had taken place; then there has been rising up here and there some 
wild theory, pretending to found the happiness of a state and of mankind upon 
visionary maxims and unsound speculations, which can never secure the welfare of 
any state or country. We have, indeed, seen that those hopes were unwise, and that 
the issue did not answer the expectations which had been formed in the case of 
many countries of Europe. No one could say that events might not, at some un- 


| foreseen moment, take a course unpropitious for the maintenance of European 





= But stil I do think that the time which has elapsed since the first out- 
reak of these revolutions has tended to make men consider more soberly what is 
the value of real freedom, and what is the value of peace in the world, to be set 
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against political change, and how much may be sacrificed, and ought to be sacri- 
fi 


“ In the mean time, Sir, I do appeal against this proposed disarmament, not by 
any carping at the particular terms which may be used, nor by going into a mi- 
nute defence of every act of the Government, but as feeling generally what has 
been happening around us, and what is our present state. We have gone through 
a commercial convulsion, arising chiefly from a wild spirit of speculation. Is our 
trade at the present moment shaken to the dust, or is it true that it is reviving? 
Is it true or not that it is assuming a healthy tone, and may we not hope that it 
will take its usual course to a state of restored prosperity? We have put down 
what, in spite of the honourable Member for Meath, I must call an insurrection in 
Ireland: tranquillity has been restored. Has this object been effected by any 
sanguinary measures? has it been restored by arming one class of the population 
against another, and by fixing upon Ireland a permanent state of civil war, which 
would be incalculably worse than a transitory insurrection? I reply boldly that 
it has not. I reply, that my noble friend at the head of the Government of Ireiand 
showed vigour and energy; he showed also that which isstill more rare than 
vigour and energy—he showed singular judgment, temperance, and forbear- 
ance; he showed himself averse from the first to anything like setting class 
—_— class, or the infliction of sanguinary punishments. Well, Sir, I say again, 

is country has been menaced by those who, as in other countries, would, for the 
sake of plunder, have disturbed the whole order of society. I ask, have not they 
been defeated in their machinations? bave not they been defeated by the usual 
exercise of law, as regular, and at the same tiie as firm and merciful in its pro- 
ceedings, as was consistent with the constitution of this country? ( Cheers.) 
I ask, has this country been involved in foreign hostilities—has there ever been 
any danger of it? Has not peace in Europe been preserved by this conntry ; and 
as regards other powers, have we not shown our disposition at least to guarantee 
terms which would be honourable to the contending parties, rather than to mix 
in the fray and excite those various powers to conflict and war. (Cheers.) If I 
can say that these things are true,—if I am not to be contradicted as to the facts, 
admitting as I do that with respect to the greater portion of them the highest 
praise is to be given to the energies, the prudence, and the wisdom of this mighty 
people,—yet I do say, if such be the results, that the Government which has been 
at the head of affairs at least deserves this, not to be condemned on the first 
night of a session.” 

Mr. Epmunp Burke Rocue disapproved of any proposals to limit the area 
of poor-law taxation in Ireland, or to make a more stringent law of settle- 
ment. The true cheap government for Ireland would be, to do her justice, 
and develop her industrial resources. 

Mr. Hume would at that hour only notice some omissions in the Speech. 

Government had promised him that during the recess they would consider 
measures for equalizing and lightening the burdens of taxation; yet the subject 
Was not even mooted in the Speech or the Address. Was there to be any inves- 
tigation into the taxation of the country? In reference to Mr. Disraeli’s protest 
against concessions on the point of popular representation, he asked if Ministers 
meant to take their stand on the present representation, and refuse all conces- 
sions? He wished also to know what are the views of the Government on the 
subject of our Colonies; the late management of some of which had been most 
disgraceful. Not one of the acts which had driven the Americans to rebellion 
bad been characterized by half the atrocity and tyranny of the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings which had taken place in British Guiana and Ceylon. (“* Hear, hear! ”) 
He considered that the noble Earl at the head of the Colonies had forfeited every 
claim Coneney and that her Majesty's Government should at once remove 

eers. 

The House divided on Mr. Grattan’s amendment; and it was negatived 
by 200 to 12. The debate on Mr. Disraeli’s amendment was adjourned. 


New Werrrs were ordered, on Thursday, for Portsmouth, (in the room of Sir 
Francis Baring); Kingston-upon-Hull, (Mr. Matthew Talbot Baines, appointed 
to office); Leominster, (Mr. Henry Barkly, appointed Governor of Guiana); 
Bolton, (Dr. John Bowring, appointed Consul at Canton); South Devon, (Lord 
Courtenay, appointed to office). 

Notices or Morton were given in great plenty on Thursday: we have only 
space, however, to note the more important. 

Sir Geonce Grey—Bill for the continuance of the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Acts in Ireland for alimitedtime. Tuesday, 6th February. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Exciequer—Vote for Irish Distress. 
February. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE—Bill to amend the laws which regulate the Qualification 
and Registration of Parliamentary Voters in Lreland. /vriday, 9th February. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcueQqueR—Select Committee on Army and Ordnance. 
Friday, 9th February. 

Mr. LanoucnERE—Commitiee of the whole House on the Navigation-laws. Monday, 
12th February. 

Mr. BatLLie—Select Committee on Grievances complained of in Crown Colonies of 
Ceylon, British Guiana, and Mauritius, and report on measures for better administra- 
tion and government of those dependencies. 7'wesday, 13th February. 

Mr. FeEarcus O'Connok—Select Committee on the Legislative Union between Eng- 
land and Ireland. Thursday, 15th February. 

Mr. Jonn O'CONNELL —Committee of the whole House, with a call of Members, on 
the Condition of Ireland, unless Ministers first announce large measures of relief. 
Thursday, 15th February. 


Wednesday, 7th 


The Court. 
Tue Queen and Prince Albert returned from Windsor to Buckingham 
Palace in the morning of Wednesday; and in the afternoon of the same 
day her Majesty held a Court and a Privy Council, at which the Speech 
for the opening of the session of Parliament was settled. 

Audiences were given by the Queen to Mehmed Pacha, the Ambassador 
from the Sultan; Admiral Cecille, the Ambassador from the French Re- 
public; Sefior Osma, Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of Peru; 
Senor Castellan, Special Commissioner from the Republic of Nicaragua; 
Sefior Molina, Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of Costa Rica; 
and the Marquis di Sauli, Euvoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the King of Sardinia,—on the presentation of their respective 
credentials; Count de Revel, to present his letters of recall by the King of 
Sardinia. 

The Bishop of Sodor and Man had an audience, and delivered to her 
Majesty the ensigns of the order of the Bath worn by his brother, the 
late Earl of Auckland; the Earl of Carlisle had an audience, and pre- 
sented the ensigns of the order of the Garter worn by his late father. 
Lord John Russell, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Grey, Sir John Hob- 
house, and Sir Elkanah Armitage, also had audiences. ~ 

On Thursday, the Queen went in state to the House of Lords, to open 
the second session of the present Parliament. Six carriages, each with 


household. Her Majesty rode in the state coach drawn by eight cream- 
coloured horses; and was accompanied by Prince Albert, the Dutchess of 
Sutherland as Mistress of the Robes, and the Duke of Norfolk as Master 
of the Horse. The procession left Buckingham Palace shortly before two 








spectators to the House of Lords; and it returned to the Palace by three 
o'clock. 

At half-past four the Queen and Prince Albert quitted the Palace, for 
Windsor Castle. 

The Dutchess of Kent came to town on Saturday morning, visited the 
Dutchess of Gloucester, and returned to Frogmore in the evening. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge returned to her residence at Kew on Satur- 
day, from her visit to the Duke and Dutchess of Beaufort at Badminton 
House. 





The Metropolis. 


A few Members of Parliament and a large number of wealthy and in. 
fluential citizens of London assembled at the London Tavern on Wednes- 
day, to meet Baron Rothschild, and hear explanations from him of his 
sition in relation to the representation of London. Baron Rothschild read 
a letter from Lord John Russell, making these announcements— 

“It is my intention to propose, at an early period next session, a consideration 
of the oath which is now taken by all Members of Parliament not Roman Catho- 
lics. The alteration will be such as will admit Jews to sit in Parliament. Be- 
fore the meeting of Parliament I will communicate to you the exact nature of the 

rovisions which I contemplate. You remind me, that when I saw a deputation 
in the autumn, I said with regard to the proposed measure, that I could give no 
promise that after its introduction I would press it forward — e the Honse to 
the exclusion of other and perhaps pressing public business. I must maintain 
the same views at present; but I Shall not fail to avail myself of every fair oppor- 
tunity of forwarding the measure I shall propose.” 

After explanation of his own conduct and the policy of non-obtrusion 
which he had maintained, approving resolutions were carried; and the 
meeting pledged itself to strenuous exertions for the removal of Jewish 
disabilities. 

Mr. Charles Pearson’s prison discipline discussion is still unclosed. On 
Monday evening, so many orators had so much to say in opposition to him 
and in mutual objection to each other, that a further adjournment took 
place, till next Monday; when Mr. Pearson is “ positively ” to sum up, and 
take the final opinion of his audience on the resolutions proposed some 
three weeks since. 


The case of Prince Albert versus Strange has been removed into the Lord 
Chancellor's Court, on appeal from Mr. Vice Chancellor Knight Bruce’s judgment, 
and has been elaborately reargued. Judgment is to be given on the 8th instant. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Wednesday, the application of Mr. William 
Henry Barber to be restored to the list of attornies and solicitors, on affidavits 
setting forth the circumstances of his trial for forgery in 1843, transportation for 
life, and subsequent free pardon, was referred to a Master of the Court for inquiry 
and report. The Master was instructed to inquire into all circumstances, 
whether connected or not connected with the original charge, which should in- 
fluence a decision on the readmission of an attorney. 

Applications were made last week and on Monday of this week to Mr. Justice 
Erle in the Bail Court, for rules to show cause why Mr. Drouet should not be 
admitted to bail on surrendering to the warrant issued against him by Mr. 
Wakley. It seems to be the practice that a person liable to arrest under a war- 
rant issued by a Coroner after a verdict of “manslaughter” by the Jury, should 
be allowed to escape arrest until the depositions of the inquest have been returned 
to the Queen’s Bench by the Coroner, and until the defendant has made his pre- 
parations for putting in bail. Mr. Wakley, however, delayed returning the de- 
positions, in order to secure the arrest of Mr. Drouet. On a statement of the 
facts to Mr. Erle, he stated that he could not vary the practice: equal justice 
should be done to all. Mr. Wakley must proceed in the usual course, and not 
delay Mr. Drouet in making the application which would insure his protection. 
On this intimation, the depositions were returned; and Mr. Drouet having shortl 
after appeared in court, he was held to bail by Mr. Erle, on the surety of himse 
and four friends, in penalties amounting to 600/. 

The inquest commenced by Mr. Baker at Hackney, concerning the deaths of 
four children who died of cholera immediately after removal from the Tooting es- 
tablishment, was abruptly terminated by Mr. Baker on Tuesday; on the ground 
that prejudice would be raised against Mr. Drouet on his trial by cumulative ver- 
dicts of Coroner's Juries. The Jury expressed surprise and dissatisfaction at this 
proceeding, and have published a verdict which they had agreed to, of “man- 
slaughter” against Mr. Drouet. 

The inquest on the four Chelsea children was continued on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, and has resulted in another verdict of “ manslaughter” against Mr. Drouet, 
and a censure of the Board of Guardians and Poor-law Commissioners for allow- 
ing the children to remain at Tooting during the whole time that the cholera raged 
there. 


The Centra! Criminal Court was occupied on Wednesday, with the trial of Mil- 
ler, the Stratford postman, who purloined the contents of many money-letters, on 
the plea—as he urged in anonymous letters to a Post-office official—that he could 
not be honest at 12s. a week, the sum he received for working half of each day. 
He was convicted, and sentenced to be transported for seven years. 

Healey, engine-driver, and Watkins, fireman, were tried for the manslaughter 
of Richard Perry at the Richmond station. The men had charge of the Vulture 
ballast-engine; on the 17th November, in the evening, the engine was taken from 
a shed and driven on to the main line, the driver intending to proceed to Vaux- 
hall for a supply of coke; while the engine was on the down-line of rails, an ex- 
ea from London approached, there was a collision, and the people on the 

fulture suffered severely by it—-Perry, a labourer, who with another man ac- 
companied the prisoners, died in consequence. Officers of the Company stated 
that the driver and fireman had no permission to go to Vauxhall; they should not 
have left the shed without special orders. The men might have supposed that 
the express had passed, and that it was safe to move the engine: the rails were 
in a bad state for stopping an engine quickly. Though the Jury thought the 
prisoners had shown “ great neglect in not attending to their instructions,” they 
would not convict them of the offence charged; and they returned a verdict of 
“ Not guilty.” 

On Thursday, Henry Joseph Killerby was tried for sending a threatening letter 
The case has been recently mentioned. Mr. Parry, for the defence, pleaded that 
the young man could only be viewed as an imbecile, irresponsible for his acts, 
who should not be suffered to be at large. The verdict was “ Guilty,” with a re- 
commendation to mercy, on the ground that Killerby appeared to be of weak 
mind.—Sentence deferred. 

At Southwark Police Court, on Saturday, William and Mary Duncan, and 
Pierce O'Brien, were finally examined and committed on the charge of having frau- 


six bay horses, conveyed the officers attached to the Queen's person and | injures Ceneetn Sun Se Seth naten Sabu congentetion Gr engeey 


Mr. Poletti appeared against the prisoners for the Cricket steam-boat 
owners, and Mr. Coast appeared for the South-eastern Railway Company. From 
what these gentlemen said, and from evidence obtained by the police, it appears 
that the prisoners have made lucrative occupation of their offence, and have ob- 
tained from other companies, railway and steam-boat, besides those mentioned, 


o'clock, and passed through a numerous and gay concourse of cheering | sums of seventy pounds. 
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Mr. Broderip, the Westminster Magistrate, announced on Wednesday, that he | 
had in hand, after paying all outgoings to the present time, the sum of 1174. for | 
the benefit of Mrs. Williams and her family. Of this 70U. is to be laid out to 
stock a childbed-linen shop for Mrs. Williams, and the balance paid to her to meet 
current expenses. 





The Provinces. 

Mr. Phillimore finally abandoned the contest for Leominster on Thurs- 
day; issuing an address declaring that his late appearance now made it 
certain he could not succeed. Mr. Peel remains unopposed. 

Colonel Perronet Thompson met his constituents at Bradford on Mon- 
day, and gave them instruction and amusement in a political address on 
the topics discussed in the House of Commons last session. He submitted 
his conduct to his constituents for their approval or condemnation. To 
Chartist questions he answered, that he approved the Irish Coercion Bill, 
as this alternative was put to him by cireumstances—* Am I for rebellion 
in arms; or am I not for it?” He rejoiced that the fire had been put out 
before any more than one corner of a single room in the house had been 
burnt. As to his pension, he had earned it and bought it, hardly and 
dearly; but if they could show him it was unjust, he would give it up. | 
As to separation of Church and State, two years ago he would have said 
“No”; now he saw good reasons for saying “ Yes.” Votes of thanks and 
political approval were carried by large majorities of the meeting. 


A banquet on a magnificent scale, “to inaugurate free trade,” was given 
at Manchester on Wednesday, “ that being the day when expired the last 
shred of protective duties on foreign corn.” ‘The Free-trade Hall, the 
place of the festival, was decorated with taste and splendour for the oc- 
casion. The number of guests, admitted by ticket, was 2,984—700 of 
them ladies: numbers paid a high premium for their admission, and a mul- 
titude were disappointed of places. The list of notable names, from all 
parts of England, occupies more than the space of one of our columns, and 
includes some two dozen Members of Parliament, and half a score of gentle- 
men lately Members. Besides those names whose appearance is a matter 
of course—as that of Mr. Charles Villiers—the name of Mr. James Wil- | 
gon may be mentioned for his official position, aud that of Mr. Bickham 
Escott for the steady rise of his Liberalism: there are also names of less 
prominence, such as that of Colonel Salwey or Mr. Hardcastle, whose ap- 
pearance among Manchester notabies, we believe, has not been so much a 
matter of course. Letters expressing regret at compulsory absence were | 
read from Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. William Hutt, (who is compelled by a | 

inful affection of the eyes to commune with himself in his chamber,) Mr. 

orsman, (who would have set aside all engagements to be present if Minis- 
ters had intended to reimpose a five-shilling duty,) Dr. Bowring with fare- 
well good wishes, the Reverend Baptist Noel, Ebenezer Elliot, and Mr. 
Frederick Bastiat of Paris. Mr. George Wilson presided. 

Mr. Charles Villiers responded to the toast of “the Free-trade Members 
of both Houses of Parliament.” 

Mr. Villiers avowed himself an impenitent Free-trader, and disclaimed any 
sighing for the sliding-scale. It had not been his fault that there had been a pe- 
riod of delay for transition. He recalled two curious facts. It was curious that 
during fifteen of the thirty months that a modified form of the sliding-scale has | 
been in operation, the law has been suspended altogether. And this also was cu- 
rious enough: “I may mention that a year after I had made my motion for total 
and immediate repeal, in March 1846, I happened one night to come into the House 
of Commons ~y heard the Protectionist Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. George 
Bankes) make precisely the same motion in March 1847.” From June 26th to 
January 1849, 23,640,000 quarters of wheat were imported to this country; and 
also 2,716,600 hundredweight of flour, and 581,000 head of cattle. We have 
paid for all with our manufactures; and have at this time bullion enough and to 
spare in the Bank. There have been three startling instances within the last 
twenty years in which we have reduced our duties upon the products of foreign 
countries, whilst they have not relaxed the provisions of their restrictive system 
directed against us; yet we find that our exports to those very countries have 
largely increased. He meant France, Germany, and the United States. “In 
1829 we exported to France goods to the value of 491,381/.; in 1846 our exports 
had risen in value to 2,715,963/. To Germany in 1829 we exported goods to the 
value of 4,470,000/.; in 1846 our exports amounted to 6,606,0001. To the United 
States in 1829 the value of our exports was 4,800,000/.; in 1846 it was | 
6,800,000. None of those countries have relaxed the heavy duties they still un- | 
wisely and for themselves most injuriously maintain upon our manufactures; yet 
we have increased our exports, and it is p han that the only way in which we can 
pay for them is by our manufactures.” But the force of example is telling in all 
these places. In France, since our Corn-laws were repealed, the conviction of our 
sincerity has become general, and free trade is far stronger in the National As- 
sembly than it was in the Chamber of Deputies. In Frankfort a great free trade 
club has been formed, which includes sixty members cf the Imperial Assembly. 
And the rising importance of the Western States in America is lessening every 
day the chances that the tariff can be maintained. 

r. Villiers urged the necessity of improving the physical condition of the peo- 
ple, before it would be useful or possible to obtain for them constitutional reforms. 
It is the condition of all human improvement that the people should cease to be 
anxious about the amount of food they can possess themselves of: I believe that 
will be one of the consequences that will follow from a repeal of the Corn-laws. 
1 like not to prophesy—I have a mistrust of every prophet; but I do believe that 
one of the effects of the repeal of the Corn-laws will be that we shall have bread 
both cheap and abundant; that we shall not be subject to those scarcities which 
have so often and so grievously afflicted us; and that the physical condition of the 
people generally will be improved. If I am asked where this abundance of food 
1s likely to come from, I should say that it is as likely to come from our own soil 
as from foreign countries. I believe that agriculture, subject to the fetters of 
monopoly, withers and pines, just as much as any other branch of commerce. I 
believe that the removal of those fetters will be the date of great improvements in 
agriculture.” 

Mr. Cobden spoke with his usual energy, less than his usual novelty. | 
We take a few points of his oration. 

He was indignant when he saw “ that other individual,” the Duke of Richmond, | 
eying to hoodwink, gull, and bamboozle the farmers of Sussex—the county where | 

Cobden was born—and telling them that he would talk to Lord John Russell 
about restoring protection. That Duke should not restore one shilling of protec- 
tion again. “I tell his Grace that it is of no use his going to men in power to talk 
about restoring the Corn-laws. We are in power on the Corn-laws. (7 remen- 
dous cheering.) Now I do feel somewhat indignant at this barefaced attempt to 
delude honest men. (Cheers.) 1 have had credit given to me for seven years 
for keeping my temper upon this subject; but I can't keep my temper with hum- 
bugs. I want it to be understood, that in dissolving this League, we are not 

ong to be revived again to have afresh contest about protection. We have done 
With that.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Cobden referred to the Peace question, in phrases which seem to promise 
that the League machinery shall be applied to a peace establishment propagand- 


| evidence was adduced. 


ism. “ As we meet here for the last time as members of that great and united 
body which effected the emancipation of our industry, I cannot help saying that 
I should feel the deepest regret in separating this evening, were it not that there 
is something in the toast which I am about to propose which leaves me a hope 
that we shall not separate, after all. (Tremendous cheering.) The toast which 
1 have to propose is, ‘ Free Trade and Peace, the best guarantees of popular 
rights, the best promoters of national industry, and the most effectual means for 
the reduction of national burdens.’ Well, I repeat, I don’t think that we shall 
separate for long, after all: for if free trade and peace be united together, why 


| then I think that we have something yet to do betore we have finished our work, 


I think that we may conscientiously coOperate to carry out the second object of 
the toast: indeed, I do not think that there is oue of this assembly but will be as 
willing to work for one as for the other, and who will not agree with me that the 
most logical conclusion to which we can come in arguing the matter is this, that 


| having effected free trade, we are bound to see if we cannot carry peace also,” 


“ ] am glad to have this opportunity of letting not only our own fel- 


| low countrymen, but all Europe, know that those men and women who exerted 


themselves with so much self-sacrifice and so much honour to themselves to eman- 
cipate industry—that they are as determined now to watch over and preserve the 
peaceable relations of this country with foreign nations—that they are as much 
opposed to war as to monopoly, and as determined that peace shall be bhence- 
forward a real peace, and not a mock one.” (Cheers.) He thought that 
free institutions abroad were logically connected with the progress of pacific 
principles; and he denied the assertion that the tendency of Democracy was 
towards war. He hoped to live to see the time when foreign affairs would no 
longer be among the secrets of a cabinet, but be as publicly discussed as domes- 
tic affairs are now. “ I am against all monopolies of states; and I hope to see 
the monopoly of the Foreign Office and the monopoly of the Cabinet so invaded 
that they shall not be allowed to engage in a treaty which may involve you in the 
liabilities and risks of war without its first undergoing public discussion.” (Much 


| cheering.) All our bloody contests for the last two hundred years have been con- 


ducted with a latent belief that captured colonies would recompense us for war. 
We know better now. “I believe we are now at the beginning of a great world- 


| wide revolution, which is destined to circulate round the globe, and to end only 


with time itself; and I believe that the beginning and the dawn of that revolution 
were laid at our own meetings in the Free-trade Hall.” 

Colonel Thompson, Mr. John Bright, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Hope (a 
tenant farmer and League essayist), and Mr. George Thompson, were the 
other speakers. At an instant or two before midnight, some minstrels 
struck up Dr. Mackay’s song, “ There's a good time coming”; as the 
clock struck twelve, the assembly rose and shouted their hurras that Pro- 
tection had ceased; and soon afterwards the meeting broke up. 

Next day, a large number of the most influential of the guests at the 
feast held a meeting in Newall's Buildings, for the purpose of originating a 
new “ Financial Reform Association.” Mr. George Wilson of course presided. 
Mr. Cobden moved and Mr. Bright seconded a motion to found a society 
for maintaining an efficient care over the registration of voters in boroughs 
and counties, and promoting the increase of the county electors by the 
multiplication of forty-shilling freeholds. 

The National Confederation for an equitable adjustment of National 
and Local Taxation held its first annual meeting at Liverpool on Monday; 
Mr. W.‘Jackson, M.P., presiding. A large attendance of influential citi- 
zens was present. ‘The Chairman made an effective speech, in explanation of 
the principles and plans of the Association— 

The principle they adopted was that every man should declare what his income 
was; they capitalized that income according to tables which could be easily 
calculated, and taxed him a certain amount on that capital. Begin with the 
landed proprietor with an estate worth 300. a year: allowing for drawbacks, 
&c., he would say that such an estate was worth twenty years’ purchase; that 
would give them 6,000/. A calculation had been made that the amount upon 
which a percentage could be charged in this country would be six thousand millions, 
Three-quarters per cert upon that would yield forty-five millions. Forty-five 
millions would pay the whole of the assessment of this country, even taking the 
expenditure as it was now. Now they said to the landowner of 3001. a year, “ Give 
us 45/. a year, and you may go free of all other taxation.” Take next the pro- 
fessional man: supposing their friend the doctor made 2,000/. per annum; take 
that at five years’ purchase, which would be 10,0001.; three-quarters per cent on 
that would produce 75/. Take the shopkeeper, the manufacturer, or the farmer, 
on the same principle, and they could easily come at a good and sound conclusion, 
Take again the labouring man, for none should escape, the poor man arrived at good 
working condition at twenty-one years of age: the average time of a man’s 
ability to work was twenty years; but suppose they allowed one-half, and say his 
labour was worth ten years’ purchase; he apprehended also, that, taking into 
consideration mechanics and others, he did not over-estimate the average income 
at 15s. a week, or 401. a year; the capitalization of this would be 4001; three- 
quarters per cent on that was 31, and that man would then be free from every oj 
pression which now bore him down. Out of the 40/. he would have to pay 30; 
but how far would the remaining 37/. then go?—according to the present system, 
it would be equal to 50/. to him. 

For his own part, Mr. Jackson promised to take up the subject, which had 
now lost Dr. Bowring for its patron—that of a full payment of every farthing of 
national revenue into the national exchequer. He found that the Association 
was attracting much influential opinion and attention in London, and should not 
wonder if the Peelites took it up and used it to recover their lost power. 

After the reading of the report, several gentlemen of opposing politics 
addressed the meeting in a spirit of hearty cobperation. Mr. Jackson was 





| elected President; the Earl of Radnor, Mr. William Ewart, M.P., Mr. Hind- 


ley, M.P., Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, M.P., and J. Williams, M.P., were 
elected Vice-Presideuts, for the ensuing year. 


Te explosion in the colliery near Barnsley has proved one of the most fatal on 
record: seventy-five people perished by the explosion itself or by the succeeding 
“choke-damp,” while those who escaped with life were in most cases more or 
less scorched. The vicinity has been one general scene of lamentation: a witness 
at the inquest stated that he had lost ¢/ee brothers. 

At the sittings of the Coroner's Jury, on Friday and Saturday, a good deal of 
Mr. Charles Locke, colliery-agent, who had inspected the 
pit before and since the accident, said the mine was well ventilated ; there was 
such a plentiful current of air that the men complained that it wasted their can- 
dies. He considered that the ventilation had been impaired recently by the pre- 
valent high winds. The disaster appeared to be quite accidental. Other wit- 
nesses supported Mr. Locke's statements and opinions. One of the colliers, Ham- 
mond, described as an ignorant man whom it was very difficult to under- 
stand, gave rather contradictory evidence. He was in the mine when the explosion 


| occurred: he thought Thompson and Addy, who overlooked the men, were to 


blame for allowing the men to work, as the gas had accumulated early in the 
morning; this was known, and a shovel had been placed in a particular position 
to warn the men to keep their lights low. Some of the men would have spoken 
about the foul air, but they were afraid of losing their employment: he appre- 
hended danger, and he had heard the men talk about it. In digging coal, the 
mineral had been thrown behind the men, and this impeded the circulation of the 
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air; and in the old workings the coal had been irregularly tuken out—holes had 
been left where gas collected, no current of pure air reaching it. When the ex- 
plosion occurred, the men were getting coal out of the old workings, by cutting 
away the pillars: they used unprotected candles. After giving this evidence, the 
witness said the explosion was accidental; he could not say it could have been 

revented; it was not from negligence. Another miner thought the disaster was 
accidental. After hearing some further evidence, the Jury adjourned till next 


After a great deal of evidence, very strongly criminatory, had been received 
inst Evans, the Bristol carpenter who was charged with attempting to poison 
his wife, he was committed for trial. 


IRELAND. 

A new weekly journal, The Province of Munster, has started at Cork, 
on the extreme Popular interest: one of its proprietors was confined under 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. It flings Repeal overboard, and says 
that nationality, in any of the senses ascribed to that word in Ireland for 
the last fifteen years, is impossible. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Waterford and Lismore has directed that 
the recent rescript from Rome against the Colleges should be promulgated 
from every altar in the diocese. 


SCOTLAND. 

The inauguration of Mr. Macaulay as Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity has been postponed by the authorities, till the Parliamentary recess 
in April; the prevalence of cholera having reduced the classes to an un- 
precedented extent. 

A number of the leading merchants of Dundee met lately, at the office 
of Mr. Edward Baxter, to hear the proposals of Mr. Prentice of Manchester 
for originating in Dundee a Financial Reform Association pledged to adopt 
Mr. Cobden’s new budget, and to support the Daily News as the adopted 
organ of the Manchester Financial Reform Association. After hearing Mr. 
Prentice’s explanations, the prudent Scots declined taking the steps pro- 
posed by Mr. Prentice, but promised that Dundee should “ not be want- 
ing” if Lord John Russell's financial explanations and projects in the 
opening session should appear unsatisfactory, and if, on the other hand, 
Mr. Cobden should propose safe principles and show data for his extensive 
proposals of reduction. 

Another action in vindication of the public right of way over the forest 
of Glen Tilt has been brought against the Duke of Atholl in the Court of 
Session. ‘The plaintiffs are Mr. A. Torrie, of Aberdeen, Mr. R. Cox, wri- 
ter to the signet, of Edinburgh, and Mr. C. Law, of Perth. 








It has been discovered that Mr. Alexander Buchanan, the senior partner in the 
firm of Buchanan and Anderson, Glasgow manufacturers, has been forging ac- 
ceptances to bills to the extent of many thousands sterling. On the first inquiry 
which led to the discovery that a signature had been forged, Mr. Buchanan fled, 
and he has not since been heard of. 


The wet weather in the North of Scotland has been attended by a public cala- 
mity at Inverness. Loch Ness was so swollen with water that a torrent poured 
out of it inte the river Ness, and in its course through the city it swept away a 
handsome old stone bridge. The structure, which had stood from the seventeenth 
century, consisted of seven arches; and it was the only means of communication 
between the two portions of the town, with the exception of an old wooden bridge 
which was expected to tumble into the flood. The iower parts of Inverness were 
inundated, and people had to escape from their dwellings in boats. 

A number of other bridges have been destroyed. A substantial stone structure 
at Fort Augustus was swept away; the bridge of Oich, and several others about 
Glengarry and Glenmoriston. It seems that the mischief was caused by the Ca- 
ledonian Canal’s having burst its banks at the summit level and poured a flood 
into the river Oich. After the waters began to abate, a panic was created in In- 
verness on Saturday, by unfounded reports of further dangers to be apprehended 
from the canal: the people were reassured on Sunday by a letter from the canal 
engineer, which was read in the churches, stating that the peril was past. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—The first step of the new movement in Paris was taken by 
the Ministers. In the Assembly, on Friday, M. Léon Faucher presented 
a project of a decree against the Clubs. 

The Government had ordered a number of the ciubs to be closed, and had de- 
nounced the offenders in the tribunals; but the insufliciency of the existing law 
was now manifest. Closed in one direction, they opened in another; and the 
audacity and cunning of their members made up for the deficiency in their num- 
bers. Trade and manufactures were completely paralyzed wherever this last 
echo of street anarchy resounded. It was impossible for a regularly-constituted 
Government to tolerate any longer the expression of doctrines and passions calcu- 
lated to dissolve society. In the clubs hatred and rebellion were preached under 
every form. They were the hotbeds of secret societies, and both lent each other 
mutual support. It was impossible that contidence could be restored whilst clubs 
were permitted to exist. They formed a state within the state; and no free Go- 
vernment could allow such anomaly to subsist without endangering its existence. 
The right of meeting was not in question. The bill, on the contrary, gave it a 
new sanction. The destruction of schools of anarchy alone was conteinplated. 
The decree proposed that “all clubs are interdicted,” and “ all provisions of the 
law of the 28th July relative to clubs are abrogated.” 

M. Léon Faucher demanded that the question should be debated as one 
of urgency; in other words, he proposed to suspend the standing orders 
and enter on the debate without delay. The Assembly, however, referred 
the matter to the Bureaux. These nominated a Committee of highly Re- 
publican tone; which chose M. Senard, Minister of the Interior under 
Cavaignac, for its reporter. 

On Saturday, M. Senard presented a report rejecting the urgency, and 
even contesting the principle of the bill. The report declared that the 
clubs, instead of increasing, were rapidly diminishing. On the 28th July, 
when the decree regulating the clubs was passed, there were thirty-seven 
clubs existing in Paris, while at the present day there were only eleven; 
and of these five had been closed within the last few days by judiciary de- 
cisions. If the Assembly should think fit ultimately to adopt the measure, 
it ought to do so after solemnly consideriug the question, with all the usual 
forms and guarantees. So much for the urgency. But the decree was 
unconstitutional. More than the regulation of a right consecrated by the 
Constitution was demanded. It was not the abuse of the right, but the 
existence of the right itself, that was contested; for the exposé des motifs 
read by the Minister of the Interior had frankly admitted that the whole 
pith of the measure was in the words “the clubs are prohibited.” How- 
ever much the disorders which had resulted from the clubs might be de- 
plored, and however anxious the Assembly might be to put an end to 





them, the Committee could not accept a measure which would annul g 
right consecrated by the Constitution. 

On this report arose a warm debate. 

M. Odilon Barrot urged the determination of the Assembly with the least pos. 
sible delay. The bill should be supported or opposed openly and promptly: it 
were safer to reject it at once than to refuse it an immediate consideration. In 
any event, the Ministry must discharge itself of responsibility. 

iM. Ledru-Rollin declined to accept the responsibility which the Ministry were 
endeavouring to throw on the Assembly. He contended that the bill was a fla- 
grant violation of the Constitution; it expunged a clause of the Constitution. He 
asked the Ministry a question. The press remained: if this law was one of re- 
gulation and not of suppression, did they mean to extend it to the press? Would 
they in the same manner suppress that on the plea of regulating it? (Sensation, 

M. Odilon Barrot—* It is a question of good faith. The constitution is attack 
from without; defend it without delay: society is menaced.” (Assent from the 
Right. 

i. = declared that it was not as a purely constitutional question that the 
Committee refused the urgency. It had examined proofs and decided on evidence, 
If the Ministry were satisfied that the clubs compromise society, ‘it should not 
abandon its responsibility because it could not obtain absolute interdiction. (Mur- 
murs and assent.) 

The vote by ballot was claimed: on a division, the numbers were 418 
for the report, 342 for the Ministers’ claim of urgency; a result received 
with exulting shouts by the Right. 

Immediately after the division on the Club debate, M. Ledru-Rollin as- 
cended the tribune with a document formally impeaching the Ministers, 
The extreme Left cheered vehemently, and shouted “ Vive la République!” 
the Right indulged in !aughter and ironical cries, asking why the President 
of the Republic was not also impeached, for he had signed the draft of the 
decree against the Cubs. Several called on the President of the{Assembly 
to read the act of accusation. But the President declared the sitting to be 
over; and the members adjourned in the greatest state of excitement. 

The document of impeachment, signed by 48 members of the Mountain, 
was as follows— 

“ Whereas the Antirepublican policy of the Ministry has just manifested it- 
self by a fact which constitutes an attack against the rights of citizens and against 
the fundamental principle of the sovereignty of the people; 

“ Whereas the right of meeting is a natural right and a political right, written 
and consecrated in the Constitution of the French Republic; 

“ Whereas by a bill ere yesterday, the 26th of January, on the suppres- 
sion of the Clubs, the Ministry has been guilty of an act which is in flagrant vie- 
lation of articles 8 and 51 of the Constitution; 

“ Whereas the Ministry is responsible for its acts, according to article 68 of the 
Constitution, the undersigned Representatives of the people d d the i diat 
impeachment of the Ministers, and their being brought before the High National 
Court, to be there tried, in conformity with article 91 of the Constitution.” 

At the opening of the sitting, the President of the Assembly read a de- 
mand by the Procureur of the Republic for permission to prosecute M. 
Proudhon, Representative, for two articles published in Le Peuple on the 
26th and 27th January. 

M. Proudhon rose and said—* Citizen Representatives, I am the author of the 
article of January 26th: I had forgot to sign it, but I accept all the a 
of its contents. (Loud approbation on the Left.) The Assembly will deci 
what it pleases. For my part, I was anxious to bring forward in the press, as 
before the Assembly or the country, a question altogether novel for us—that of 
the responsibillty of the President of the Republic. I will give explanations on 
the point before the Committee, as before my Bureau, and, if necessary, in this 
tribune.” (Two or three voices on the Left, “ Bravo! bravo!”) 

A Committee was nominated to inquire and report. 

For some time time past the Garde Mobile has been disaffected, on ac- 
count of the Ministerial proposal to reduce its numbers one half and its 
pay to the level of the Line. It is stated that some members of the high 
Mountain in the Assembly fomented the discontent of the youths, and en- 
deavoured to bring about an actual outbreak and resort to barricades. 
Deputations to General Changarnier were frequent, but unsuccessful. 
Last Sunday, a deputation including Colonel Aladenize waited on the 
General: Colonel Aladenize broke his sword, threw it at General Chan- 
garnier’s feet, and charged him with treachery to the Republic. The 
officers accompanying him held their tongues, and did not protest against 
his sentiments or violence. General Changarnier, having expostulated 
with Aladenize in vain, ordered his arrest, and dismissed his companions 
with words of caution—If they attempted any disturbance they would only 
insure their own destruction: “ You know me,” said the General; “ you 
may fully believe me when I declare solemnly to you that they who un- 
pave the streets will never repave them.” Another deputation went and 
demanded the release of Aladenize; they were refused an interview on the 
subject, and commanded to return to barracks. In doing this, they raised 
tumultuous cries. General Perrot turned out some cavalry, drove the re- 
fractory Gardes into their barracks, and arrested the ringleaders. 

It was feared that a rising would occur in the night, and vast prepara- 
tions were made. 

On Monday mornitig, 80,000 regular troops were paraded in Paris. All 
the distrusted quarters were covered with a skilfully-arranged network of 
sentinels, sometimes double and even treble, to prevent surprise; who were 
ordered to fire at the first sign of an attempt to displace a paving-stone or 
raise an obstruction. The National Guards, summoned by the rappel, 
mustered in tens of thousands. The hall of the Assembly had 30,000 
troops posted round it, who were placed under the especial command of 
General Lebreton, on the nomination of their President M. Marrast. The 
renowned Bugeaud was despatched to his command of the Army of the 
Alps, with orders to hold it ready for instant march on Paris. 

The conduct of President Bonaparte is described as chivalrously patri- 
otic. About midday, when the troops were everywhere in position, the 
National Guards in full muster, and the people at the highest excitement, 
Louis Napoleon rode all round Paris, with General Changarnier and a mere 
guard of honour consisting of his aides-de-camp and some dozen cuirras- 
siers. Ile was received everywhere and by all with rapturous demon- 
strations of personal homage. Cries of “A bas les Ministres” mingled 
with those of “ Vive la République,” “ Vive Napoléon,” “ Vive l'Em- 
pereur.” One account says that he answered, ‘“ You shall have a new 
Ministry ”; other accounts say that the promise was of an amnesty, and the 
fact was most likely so. 

These military preparations served to increase the alarm and excitement 
of the Parisian citizens, who divined not their reasons; and a rumour was 
universally current that a sudden move in favour of Imperialism was con- 
templated by the great men in power. It is even said that distinct offexs 
were made to the President, but explicitly declined. The fact or the ru- 
mour equally expresses a favourable general opinion. 
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Towards the afternoon, however, the evidences of crisis lessened; and 
about eight in the evening, when the Assembly rose and its guard was dis- 
missed, all apprehension passed away. 

Numerous arrests were made. All the assembled members of one club 
were seized, and it is said that evidences of a serious conspiracy were dis- 
covered. Colonel Forestier of the National Guard, avd M. D’Alton Shee, 
a Peer of the Monarchy, are compromised, and were sent to prison. One 
Lecointe was seized by some National Guards, to whom he boasted that he 
knew a person who would “ bring down the President of the Republic ”: 
he was examined and detained. 

In the Assembly there was considerable agitation. 

M. Sarrans com lained, in a speech full of exaggerated expressions, of the 
arrest of Colonel Forestier. 

M. Léon Faucher stated that Colonel Forestier had been arrested for making a 
seditious speech. He explained the reason of the great military display. The 
clubs were conspiring, and outbreak had been imminent: the precautions taken 
had alone prevented that outbreak, and upwards of a hundred arrests had beeu 
made. M. Léon Faucher quoted the words of a proclamation which he had 
issued, and with them again repelled the calumny which asserted that the Go- 
vernment wished to destroy the Republic. The Republic had no firmer sup- 


— than the Ministers: the President had sworn to respect the Republic, and | 
e 


would keep his oath. Such calumnies were lamentable provocatives to dis- 


er. 

M. Marrast entered the tribune, and refuted another accusation preferred by 
M. Sarrans against General Changarnier, of writing a letter regarding tke disposal 
of the troops to guard the Assembly, in which he refused to give explanatious to 
the Ministers or the President of the Assembly. M. Marrast read General Chan- 
garnisr's letter: it was so opposite to what M. Sarrans had described it, that a 
general hilarity was caused by the reading of it. 

The Assembly closed its sitting without apprehension for the night. 

On Wednesday, both in and out of the Assembly, the prevailing feeling 
was one of mystification. Ministers were more openly accused of having 
“got up” the whole affair, and much exasperation was manifested by the 
Republicans “ de la veille.” No explanations, however, could be extracted 
from the tribune on the subject of the arrests: inquirers were referred to 
the proceedings in the tribunals when they should commence; and the 
Cabinet obtained some advantages on divisions. The proposition of M. 
Ledru-Rollin to impeach Ministers was rejected by 458 to 250; and that 
of M. Billault to appoint a Committee for determining the budget of re- 
ceipts was rejected by 397 to 390. 

Traty.—The Pensiero Italiano states that all the Provincial Congre- 
gations of Lombardy had declared themselves incompetent to elect De- 
puties to the Assembly of Olmiitz. 

The Corriere Mercantile of Genoa quotes a letter from Florence of the 
22d January, announcing that the Cabinet presented to the Chambers a 
bill for sending immediately a number of Tuscan Deputies to the Italian 
Constituent Assem>ly at Rome. 

Intelligence has been received at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Paris, that 20,000 men had been sent by Radetzky to reinforce the besieg- 
ing corps before Venice, which it appears is to be vigorously attacked. For 
this purpose, 9,000 men have been detached from Milan, 7,000 from Pia- 
cenza, and about 4,000 from Brescia. This may be the explanation of 
the French armament at Toulon. 

The French General Trobiaud, accompanied by his staff and sixty 
French soldiers, arrived at Leghorn on the 18th, en route for Palermo. He 
is going into Sicily, to organize the military defences. 

Grermany.—The Prussian Government has forwarded to Frankfort a 
declaration of its policy on the question of the central power, and the rela- 
tions between Prussia, Austria, and the other states of the old Confederation 
to the present Assembly. It expresses itself guardedly and unperspi- 
cuously in general approbation of the attitude lately taken by Austria, and 
concludes with this passage— 

“The inference, however, must not be drawn that Germany exclusively must 
return to the important principle of a confederation of states, and that the en- 
thusiastically adopted plan of a confederate state must be entirely abandoned. 
The maintenance and development of the German Confederation, including Aus- 
tria as well as the German territories of Holland and Denmark, and of the posi- 
tion in Germany due to the imperial house of Austria, will be perfectly compatible 
with the formation by the other German states of a closer union of a confederate 
state within the Confederation.” 

Inp1a.—The anticipatory accounts of the overland mail from Bombay, 
of the 3d January, arrived in London on Thursday. The news they bring 
from the Punjaub is to the 18th December: it is remarkable, but may be 
told in few words. The army of Shere Singh has retreated fourteen miles 
beyond General Thackwell’s camp, and there intrenched itself, 30,000 
strong, in a position stronger than that at Ramnuggur. Lord Gough has 
crossed the Chenaub and joined General Thackwell, and stopped all further 
engagement with the enemy till Moultan shall have been taken and the 
besieging force come to his help; which it cannot do before the beginning 
of February, even if it took Moultan on Christmas-day, as is thought pro- 
bable. The siege-artillery had all arrived at Moultan, and a general bom- 
bardment and attack were to be made on the 25th December. 





Miscellaneous. 


Lord Bloomfield, the British Minister at the Court of St. Petersburg, | 


has arrived in London from Russia, on leave. 

Mr. Wise is forthwith to be appointed British Minister at the Court of 
Athens. This circumstance will account for his resignation of the oflice 
he lately held in the Board of Control.— Globe. 

We have the satisfaction of announcing the appointment of G. W. An- 
derson, Esq., of the civil service of India, to the office of Governor of the 
Mauritius. Mr. Anderson filled a succession of important offices at Bombay 
with equal credit to himself and satisfaction to both the local and home 
authorities; and, ultimately attaining a seat in Council, he succeeded, in 
April 1841 to the office of Governor of Bombay, which he occupied in the 
interval between the departure of Sir James Carnac and the arrival of Sir 
George Arthur.—Morning Chronicle. 

‘The announcement last week that Mr. Edward William Lane has re- 
ceived a Government pension of 100/. is incorrect: Mr. Lane has received, 
not an annual pension, but a grant of the sum of 200/. from the fund “ for 
special service”: Mr. Lane is now engaged on a great lexicon of the 
Arabic language. 


Since the appearance of the paragraph in the Times announcing the 
Herald's fruitless search for Sir John Franklin's expedition, news has been 





received at the Admiralty from Captain Kellet, of the Herald, confirming 
the report of his not having fallen in with the Plover, which ship was 
bound in search of the missing expedition; and so far the Herald had failed 
in her desired object: but it was hardly under any circumstances to have 
been expected that the Herald with her instructions could herself have 
fallen in with Sir John Franklin's expedition.—Times. 

The Times authoritatively contradicts a report copied by itself and other 
papers from the Corsaire, to the effect that some communication had taken 
place between Louis Philippe and the President of the French Republic 
with respect to the conditional return of the Orleans Family to France. 

Several journals of the Democratic and Socialist party have announced 
that M. Guizot arrived in Paris on Saturday. We shall not seek for their 
object in spreading this news, but shall content ourselves with contradict- 
ing it in the most formal manner. M. Guizot has not left Brompton, and 
does not think of returning to France before the end of two or three months. 
As to the details with which the account was accompanied, they are not 
worth being noticed.—Journal des Debats. 
| The King of Prussia has conferred on M. Guizot, member of the French 
Academy, the order of merit for the arts and sciences. 

A duel was fought on Monday morning, with small swords, between M. 
Clement Thomas, the late Commander-in-chief of the National Guards of 





Paris, and M. Coetlogon, the editor of the Corsaire. The Corsaire had an 
| article in which M. Clement Thomas was grossly insulted; aud the editor 
| having refused to give up the name of the author of the article, M. Clement 
’ Both the combatants were dangerously wounded. 


Thomas struck him. 

M. Thiers also sent a hostile message to M. Trelat, last week, on account 

of some offence given in one of the Bureaux. Marsbal Bugeaud and Gene- 
| ral Baraguay d'Hilliers, the seconds of M. Thiers, and M. Grevy and M. 
| Recurt, the friends of M. Trelat, effected a reconciliation. 
} The Italian papers are full of the facts of a terrible concussion be- 
tween the two Neapolitan steamers Vesuvius and Antelope on the night of 
the 18th January, with a distinguished freight. 

“ The Vesuvius was en route to Naples, having on board his Majesty and 
the Count of Trapani; the latter en route to Gaeta, with four Cardinals, M. Ous- 
tinoff, (the Secretary of the Prussian Legation,) Count Corafa, and others. The 
| concussion took place, it seems, about three o'clock in the morning, in conse- 
| quence of some carelessness on the part of the people of the Antelope, which, 
instead of keeping on the right, kept on the left. In the first moment of alarm, 
M. Oastinoff, Count Corafa, a priest, and another person, threw themselves into 
the sea, which was as calm as a lake; and, unfortunately, M. Oustinoff was never 
recovered. His Majesty was lavish of his attention to those who were saved, I 
am told. The Antelope was afterwards towed into Procida, and the commander 
is to be tried by a council of war. The King afterwards proceeded to Naples.” 

Signor Mazzini, chief of the Young Italy party, and Signor Fabrizzi, one 
of the principal Italian Democrats, are now at Marseilles. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have transmitted to the Com- 
| missioners of Customs an order in Council, constituting the ports of Waterloo 
| Bay, and East London, in the Cape of Good Hope, free ports and free 
warehousing ports. 

The whole of the Infantry recruiting-parties in London have been or- 
dered to rejoin their respective dépdts and regiments, with the exception of 
the Rifle Brigade. Recruiting for the Cavalry is to continue. This mea- 
sure is supposed to be preparatory to some reduction in the strength of the 
Line.— United Service Gasette. 

We understand that, in consequence of the want of cavalry in India, her 
Majesty's Eighth Hussars and Twelfth Lancers have received an intima- 
| tion from the Horse Guards to hold themselves in readiness to embark for 

that quarter of the world.— Morning Post. 








Her Majesty has presented to Mr. Charles Kean, through the hands of the 
| Honourable Colonel Phipps, a splendid diamond ring, and has enhanced the value 
| of the gift by condescending to express to him in person her approbation of his 
| professional exertions, as well as of the complete success that has attended his 
| direction of the late Windsor Castle theatricals.— 7 imes. 

It is confidently reported that Mr. Hudson will very shortly resign the chair of 

the Eastern Counties Railway Company, and Mr. Waddington will take his place, 
| Mr. Peto being called in to take the Deputy-Chairmanship. 

The ten principal railways pay, on the average, the following sums per acre 
per annum for parochial taxes—London and North-western, 131. 6s.; Great 
| Western, 91. 16s.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 141. 10s.; Midland, 7l. 6s.; York 

and North Midland, 5l. 14s.; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 4/.; Eastern Coun- 
| ties, 4/. 12s.; South-western, 7/. 16s.; Brighton, 101 14s.; Dover, 141. 63.— 
| Herapath’'s Journal. 

The Yorkshire manufacturers are buying up all the wool they can find in the 
| markets of the South and West of Ireland.—Leinster Express. 

The Rhenish Democrat states that a gigantic project, the construction of a 
| canal between Kiel and the mouth of the Elbe, connecting the Baltic with the 

North Sea, is seriously contemplated. The reason assigned is the frustration of 
| the monopoly of the passages of the Sound and the Two Belts, at present enjoyed 
by the Scandinavian powers. Without some such independent communication, 
| the creation of a German fleet would be vain. 

The lady of Sir John Pole, of Shute House, in Devonshire, has attempted to 
destroy herself by jumping from her bedroom-window on the third floor. She 
will be a cripple for life. 
| A little boy has died from hydrophobia, at Jesmond, near Newcastle, a month 
| after having been bitten in the nose and cheek by a dog. 

The ship Atlantic, bound from Liverpool to New Orleans, and having four hun- 
dred emigrants on board, has been wrecked on the shore near Ardrossan; the 
ship went to pieces after a time, but all the people had been enn! landed. 
The tempestuous weather had driven the vessel about in the Irish Sea for some 
days, and prevented a passage round the Southern part of Ireland; the master 
then tried a Northern course; but the ship suffered so much by the rough wea- 
ther that it was necessary to put into port to repair, und in the attempt to make 
the Clyde the wreck occurred. 

Scene, Junior U. S. Club.—Captain Ragg loquitur—“I say, Famish, my boy, 
here's another of those lucky dogs the Elhots — for. Which of our ca- 
valry regiments do they put you in mind of? Dye give it up, eh ?—Why, the 
Scotch Greys, to be sure."—Kelso Chronicle. 





F st week give these results. London—cases, 85; deaths, 
an meme > oe, deaths, 28. Scotland—cases, 804; deaths, 504 
The returns from several of the Scottish towns extend over a fortnight. 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last—_ 
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ee Pm posed to discharge, including men who are weakly, below the standard 

a io ono. stale dana dncnipiniacamtenaniel 329 .... 2a1 | height, or confirmed drunkards. Recruiting to be discontinued until the 
Seeger Cunces, ond other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. 54 -... 54 establishments shall have fallen below the strength now prescribed. 
reular BORGER. cece cee eee tenet eee eee Hee eee Eee ‘ sees 4 =a. . + . - = 

Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ...... 150 .... Mil In the military circles it is stated that Prince George of Cambridge will 

Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........+ 0... «00+ ° BB nese 40 succeed the late Sir T. Arbuthnot in the command of the Manchester 


Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration. . ‘ % ° SEB cove 243 














Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .. . 63 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. ........00-seccceecee sveneceeereens M4 13 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. .. ...... @ be sene6esasnen 13 9 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. . 10 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. 2 1 
Malformations ... 4 3 
Premature Birth 16 23 
Atrophy 20 15 
45 73 

aecverccs+ceccesscens s 14 

eee eee. eeeereresesece 23 37 

Total (including unspecified causes) .......-.+.eeee eens 12038 1169 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 60.8° in the sun to 26.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 8.5°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was South- 
west. 





POSTSCRIPT 
. 
Saturpay Niagut. 

The Commons resumed, last evening, the adjourned debate on the Ad- 
dress and Mr. Disraeli’s amendment; and it proceeded to a close, for the 
most part with very inferior interest. The views of Mr. Disraeli were in 
the main supported by Mr. Srarrorp, Sir Joun Waxsu, Lord Manpe- 
VILLE, Mr. Scorr, Colonel Sisruorr, Captain Harris, Mr. Cocurane, 
and Mr. Bankes; the Ministerial views, by Sir Witti1aM SOMERVILLE 
and Sir De Lacy Evans. 

Some Members took courses peculiar to themselves. Mr. Monckton 
Mixyes on the whole defended the Government very strenuously ; warning 
the House against adopting the amendment, and thus condemning the 
peaceful policy of her Majesty's Government—the wise and Christian 

licy of his noble friend at the head of the Foreign Office. At the same 
time, Mr. Milnes expressed his conviction that, so long as the Lombardo- 
Venetian Kingdom lasted there was no security for the peace of Europe; 
and that Austria should vacate Italy. He said a few words in favour of 
the Financial League, so long as its meetings should be orderly: these 
Leagues are a safety-valve, by means of which revolutions are avoided. 

Mr. Horsman explained why he could not vote for the amendment— 
because he could not vote against free trade or reduced expenditure. At 
the same time, he pronounced the manner in which our foreign affairs are 
conducted—the secrecy and irresponsibility, the vacilating and inconsis- 
tent mediations—to be a disgrace to the country. The vices of secrecy are 
still more injuriously developed in the Colonial Office. It might be sup- 
posed that we have no colonial possessions, from the total silence in the 
Royal Speech; which made no mention of the official confusion and blun- 
dering—the distress and ruin impending over some colonies—the stoppage 
of supplies in Jamaica, and martial law in Ceylon, &c. &c. 

Lord PaLMERSTON wound up the debate, in a speech following the de- 
fensive arguments of his colleagues on foreign policy, and not unmarked by 
his usual light pleasantry, which frequently drew laughter, but without 
making any new or decided hit. He vindicated the negotiations in Sicily for 
having gained time, which might induce the King to grant a better ar- 
rangement than he would have done in the hour of victory. Although he 
felt reparation to be due from Spain, he declined Mr. Disraeli’s provocation 
to declare war on account of the insult to Sir Henry Bulwer. He averred 
that the Schleswig-Holstein negotiations had prevented European war. 
He vindicated diplomatic secrecy, as conducing to pacific accommodation ; 
and laughed off the “curiosity” which made Mr, Horsman hanker after 
the pick of secret correspondence. He*characterized the Protectionist 
Opposition as “the War party,” and declared that Ministers stood there as 
the promoters of peace under charges brought against them by the advo- 
cates of war; confidently looking to the verdict of the House. 

The Marquis of Granspy moved the adjournment of the debate; a pro- 
position firmly resisted by Lord Joun Russet, who called upon the 
House to proceed on Monday with practical business. He agreed, how- 
ever, to the suggestion of Mr. Herries, that the subject of the amend- 
ment might_be brought forward at a future time. The adjournment was 
negatived by 221 to 80. 

On the assurance given by Lord John Russell, Mr. Disrarvt withdrew 
his amendment; and the draft Address was agreed to, with the usual} re- 
ference to a Committee. 

Early in the evening, in reply to Sir Joun Pakineron, Lord Joun 
Russe. stated that he did intend to propose several resolutions, in con- 
sequence of the report presented by Mr. Evelyn Denison’s Committee last 
session— 

He also intended to propose some other resolutions on the subject of the Ses- 
sional Orders, which, he thought, would constitute a great improvement in the 
mode of carrying on the business of the House. He would bring forward this 





matter as the first thing on Monday; but he would take care that the resolutions | 


he intended to propose should be in the hands of Members tomorrow. It would be 
desirable to pass some of the resolutions immediately, but with respect to those 
not immediately pressing he should be ready to adjourn the debate, if the House 
should require time for further deliberation. 

In reply to Colonel Sinrnorr, Lord Jon Russevv stated that the 
whole subject of the pauper farm at Tooting was under the consideration 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Department and of the Poor-law 
Commission. Both the Secretary for the Home Department and the Pre- 
sident of the Poor-law Commission were anxious for the fullest inquiry; 
and the dreadful scenes which had been recently heard of in connexion 
with Tooting should be prevented in future. 

The House adjourned, at a quarter to one o'clock, till Monday. 


The Adjutant-General has, under command, issued an order making re- 
ductions in that portion of the Infantry which is employed in the home 
service, and fixing the establishment of regiments, at home and abroad, at 
a reduced strength. The home force is fixed at forty-three regiments, each 
of the strength of 47 sergeants, 17 drummers, and 750 rank and file. The 
Colonial force is fixed at fifteen regiments, each of the strength of 
47 sergeants, 17 drummers, and 770 rank and file. Regiments in India 
and Australia, together with the Thirty-seventh and Seventy-fifth Regi- 
ments, will remain at 1,000; and the corps which have been divided into 
two battalions will continue at 1,200 rank and file, as heretofore. Com- 
manding-officers are instructed to make returns of men whom it is pro- 


district; and that, Kilkenny temporary district being abolished, Major Ge- 
neral Macdonald will be removed to Athlone, as successor to the late Sir 
Guy Campbell. 

We believe that Sir Edmund Lyons, lately Minister at Athens, wil] be 
ppointed British Minister in Switzerland.—Times. 

The Reverend John Smith, M.A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, late a Mis. 
sionary in China, and author of a work on that country, has been nomj 
nated by the Queen to the Bishopric of Hong-kong. 


The Paris Moniteur of Thursday announces that the Government had 
received reports from the provinces proving that the conspiracy defeated 

in Paris had extensive ramifications throughout France. Tumultuoys 
demonstrations were made at Limoges, Macon, Chalons-sur-Saone, and 
Strasburg; at Marseilles the Clubbists declared themselves in permanence, 
but were overawed by a military display. Arms and ammunition were 
| smuggled into France by the North-eastern frontier, and thirteen chests 
of muskets were seized at Troyes. 

Paris was tranquil yesterday evening. 

On Thursday, the National Assembly rejected a proposition for an amnesty 
in favour of the insurgents of June, by 531 to 167. The Assembly also 
came to a vote on the bill for imposing a scale of duties on legacies and 
donations, which induced the Minister of Finance to withdraw the bill 
altogether, and thus to forego the hope of 20,000,000 of francs which it 
promised. 

Roman letters, of the 24th January, state that almost all the Ministers 
had been elected to the Costituente by overwhelming majorities. De- 
spatches from the provinces brought accounts that the elections were pro- 
ceeding with enthusiasm; the Bishops in many cases leading the van. 








The Corporation of London have sent to the Royal Free Hospital in Gray's Inn 
Road, the receptacle of so many of the children attacked by cholera at Tooting, 
a contribution of two hundred pounds. 





A painful scene occurred in the Exchequer Court yesterday. In the course of 
| examining one of his own witnesses in a revenue case, Mr. Martin, Q.C., [son- 
in-law to the Chief Baron,] put many questions which Sir Frederick Thesiger, 
| his opponent, deemed irrelevant. Sir Frederick appealed repeatedly to the Judge, 
| Sir Frederick Pollock; who replied, that “ these questions were open to that ob- 
| jection [of irrelevancy] at first sight; but he did not see how he could interfere 
at present. Such questions were frequently put, and counsel always had the cre- 
dit of having some object in view.” After some continuance of the contest, Sir 
Frederick Thesiger warmly exclaimed—‘ My Lord, I cannot but feel that my 
learned friend is allowed a discretion in this case, and in this court generally, 
which would not be extended to myself or other counsel in this or in any other 
court.” On the other hand, Mr. Martin, it seems, understood the Chiet Baron 
to have admitted that the questions were irrelevant; and, adverting to the na- 
ture of the opposition made to him, he turned to the Jury, declaring that he 
should probably never again hold a brief in that court. The Chief Baron, in 
consequence of the insult from Sir Frederick Thesiger and the temper which had 
been shown, ad’ourned the Court till Monday; observing, however, that his words 
had been misunderstood by both counsel. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 

The English Stock Market has experienced some heavy fluctuations; Consols 
on two occasions having fallen suddenly 1 per cent. The first was on the receipt 
of intelligence from Paris from which it was inferred that another revolution was 
on the eve of explosion. Prices had recovered from this shock, and a reaction 
to the full extent of the previous decline had occurred, when the announcement 
in the Queen’s Speech and the notice in the House of Commons respecting affairs 
in Ireland caused another downward movement. The extremes of fluctuation 
have been 90§ and 92; and as quotations near both these extreme points have 
been twice reached, it is needless to say that the market has been in a state of 
activity. The movements during the latter part of this day have not been so 
violent ; the market having been steady for the last two hours. The closing quo- 
tation of Consols is 914 4; thus marking a decline of 4 per cent from the fast 
price of last week. The purchases have generally been of magnitude, on account 
of country bankers and other large capitalists; which have counteracted the effect 
of a general disposition on the part of the public to sell. Money is more abund- 
ant than ever, and has been easily obtained on the security of Consols at an in- 
terest varying from 1 to 14 per cent per annum; while 2 per cent may be con- 
sidered as the extreme rate of commercial discount for first-class bills. Under 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that large masses of capital are forced 
into the Funds. 

In the Foreign Market, there appears to have been a kind of lull in the specu- 
lation in Non-dividend South American Stocks: the prices have undergone little 
fluctuation, and the transactions have been unimportant. Mexican Bonds have 
declined about 1 per cent from our last prices. Spanish Stock had been de- 
pressed, but has rallied, and is today at better prices: the demand is principally 
for the Five per Cent Stock. It appears that a general movement of the various 
Foreign Committees of Bondholders is in contemplation, from which it is ex- 
pected that some aliment for speculation may be extracted. Portuguese Bonds 
are firm at quotations little differing from those of last week. The divi- 
dend for the half-year ending 1st July 1847, which has been since that date over- 
due, is now in the course of payment; 75 per cent of the nominal amount of the 
Coupon being paid in cash, and the remaining 25 per cent in Bonds of a new 
Three per Cent Stock: the amount actually received by way of dividend is con- 
| sequently 14 per cent upon the Four per Cent Stock and 14 per cent upon the 

Three per Cent Bonds, and a quotation today of the former at 25} ex-dividend is 

equal to 27 with dividend, while the latter when quoted at 24j ex-dividend are 

of the same value as at 26 with the dividend. A fair demand (which though not 
| large still exceeds the supply) exists for the Russian, Dutch, Belgian, and better 
| class of Dividend-paying Stocks, and the prices of them are well supported in the 
| face of the decline in Consols. 
| 





The Railway Share Market has experienced a fluctuation similar to that in the 
English Funds. Most of the Shares in the principal lines have fluctuated be- 
tween 5/. and 6/. per Share, and the general result of the business has been to es- 
tablish the prices of today with few exceptions as nearly the same as those given 
in our last report. There seems to be a disposition in the speculative public to go 
into Shares. That the greater portion of the present demand is merely specula- 
tive cannot well be doubted, when the violent fluctuations of the last few days are 
referred to. It will be seen that the Share Market has entirely followed the fluc- 
tuations of the English Funds: when these have fallen 1 per cent, the heavier 
Shares have declined 5. or 6l.; when Consols have rallied about 1 per cent, the 
Share Market has improved 4/. or 5. If the purchases of the last few days had 
been real investments, these rapid fluctuations could hardly have occurred. 

The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 27th January 
exhibit, when compared with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
Rest. «ter cecercccccecsecceccccsceees £6,675 eccvee —- 
Public Deposits -+.-- eee ee QOG5OB a aaee —— 
Other Depusits..--+++.++++ rTTT TT TTT TTT Te ——— seees £34,718 
Seven-day and other Bills ....... == cece 18,288 
Government Securities, includi 260,313 «+++. — 
Other Securities ............ —— — sseee 94,566 
Notes unissued ....- 00sec cecccccsceeeee —— eeece 3,595 
Actual Circulation «....-+-+eeseseenees 49,090 ..e- — 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued 45,495 — 
Bullion .....- --- . 6,480 
This week, Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments .-.-----+-+- 15,042,071 «.+-. 15,048,551 
Actual Circulation «....+++0-eeeeeeeeeee eeeee 18,677,525 «..-- 18,628,435 


SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLOCK,. 

The English Stock Market is firmer: in the absence of any business of import- 
ance Consols both for Money and Account remain at the opening price of 913 }. 
The Foreign Funds are unchanged. The Railway Shares are without material 
variation Tom yesterday's prices; with an appearance of firmness. The follow- 
ing are the principal bargains occurring: Caledonian, 25; Ditto, Preference, 84 9; 
Eastern Counties, 114; East Lancashire, 204; Exeter, Yeovil, and Dorchester, 
1g; Great Northern, 94; North-western, 136}; Ditto, New, 12}; Ditto, Fifths, 
9; North British, 173; North Staffordshire, 12 113; York and North Midland, 
58}; Orleans and Bourdeaux, 23. 

SATURDAY, Two o’CLock. 

The English Funds have been steady during the morning ; the closing price of 
Consols being the same as that at which they opened, viz. 913 4. The business of 
the Foreign Market has been unimportant, and the following are the only bargains 
recorded: Brazilian, (Small,) 79; Mexican, 254 §; Ditto, for Account, 254; 
Portuguese Four per Cents, 25} ex dividend; Spanish Active, 154 144; Dutch 
Two-and-a-half per Cents, 49; Ditto, Four per Cents, 78 4. The Railway Share- 
market is also without any change of importance: the principal bargains in addition 
to those given in the morning are these: Aberdeen, 20 19 20; Caledonian, 25 43; 
Ditto, Half-shares, 83 9 83; Chester and Holyhead, 223 2 3; Ditto, Preference, 
14; Eastern Counties, 11j 4; Great Western, 102}; Ditto, Quarter-shares 22} 4; 
Ditto, New, 171, 14}; Lancaster and Carlisle, 54; Ditto, Thirds, 114; Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, 86, paid 74; Ditto, Half-shares, 36; Ditto, Fitths, 74; 


London and Blackwall, 5 4; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 354 4; London | 
and North-western, 1364 54; Ditto, New, 124; London and South-western, 43; | 


Midland, 93 24 34; Ditto, 501. Shares, 20} 4; Midland, Bristol, and Gloucester, 
126; North British, 173 ; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 4; North Staffordshire, 12 119 3; 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 244; Scottish Central, 254; South-east- 
ern and Dover, 254; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 294; Ditto, Original N. and 
B., 293 94; York and North Midland, 584 8 4; Ditto, Preterence, 11g; Ditto, 
East and West Riding Extension, 28}; Boulogne and Amiens, 8; Northern of 
France, 7#; Orleans and Bordeaux, 2§ ¢ ; Paris and Rouen, 184; Paris and 
Strasbourg, 2§. 





















3 per Cent Consols...«---.++« 912 3 | Danish 3 per Cents ......... (5 8 
Ditto for Account .« ° 9l2 4 Dutch 24 per Cents...... 134 9) 
3 per Cent Reduced. . 914 & | Ditto 4 per Cents .......++. 78 4 
3f per Cents .-.--++- 923 4 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 25} 
Long Annuities......- «s+ 8 15-16 9 i New Granada. ........0.+++ 15 16 
Bank Stock......++- +» 1936 5$ | Portuguese N.4perCents 1842 + j 
Exchequer Bills. . +++ 42 49 prem Portuguese Old 1424........ 
India Stock — Russian 5 per Cents ........ 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .. 78 80 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 14} 15} 
Belgian 4} per Cents 78 80 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 2753 8) 
Buenos Ayres...+--+..+++ - 237 Vemezuela «esse cccseccsecs 19 21 
Chilian 6 per Cents ..--.--++ 78 80 | 

THEATRES AND MUSIC. 


Mr. Mitchell is keeping his promise to the public, that he would produce 
the best pieces of the répertoire of the Opéra Comique. Such a piece, cer 


tainly, is La Dame Blanche, which was performed for the first time on Wed- | 


nesday. It was the last of Boieldieu’s works, written after a long retire- 
ment, during which it was supposed that he had abandoned the field to his 


younger rival Auber; and it showed that his silence, whatever may have 


been its cause, did not arise from any consciousness of failing powers. 
The French hailed with acclamations the reappearance of their favourite 
composer, and acknowledged his new opera to be the crowning effort of his 
genius; and before many months had elapsed it was produced on every 
considerable musical stage in Germany. Versions of it were performed at 


several London theatres, Drury Lane in particular; but with such wanton | 
changes in the plot, and so many omissions, interpolations, and alterations | 


in the music, that the original work could hardly be recognized. The 
opera thus acquired a brief popularity in London; but by the public in 
general it has long been forgotten. 

The libretto, by Scribe, is worthy of that lively and ingenious dramatist. 
In constructing his story, he has blended some features of two of Scott's 
novels, Guy Mannering and the Monastery. The hero, a young soldier of 
fortune, bearing the name of George Brown, returns unknowingly to the 
castle of his ancestors, the Earls of Avenel. His father had been “ out ” 
with the Pretender, and had consequently become an exile, and, dying, left 
his infant son destitute. The heir being reputed dead, the family estate is 
brought to sale, and is on the eve of being purchased by Gaveston, the late 
lord's steward, (the Glossin of the piece,) when young George, like Hen- 
ry Bertram, makes his appearance. It is a somewhat amusing specimen of 
French notions of English affairs, that Gaveston, by the purchase of the 
estate, is to become the Earl of Avenel. The youth's dreamy reminiscences 
of the sights and sounds of his infancy are turned to excellent account by 
the dramatist and composer; one of the prettiest things in the opera being 
a scene in which George, hearing a fragment of an old tune, tries to piece 
it out by his own faint recollections. There is in the family a tradition of 
a “White Lady” who haunts the castle; but this gives rise to nothing 
supernatural. The phantom is merely personated by the heroine of the 
piece in the course of some schemes to baftle the selfish designs of Gaveston. 
This part of the plot is too absurd to bear telling; but it gives 
rise to good melodramatic incidents; the most remarkable of which 
is the auction of the estate, where George, at the prompting of the 
supposed agent of the White Lady, outbids Gaveston, and, without a 
penny in his pocket, becomes the purchaser at au enormous price. This 
seemingly unmusical business is carried on in a concerted piece of the 
most animated kind and full of beautiful effects. The whole concerted 
music of the opera, indeed, is very admirable, far exceeding in large- 
ness of development, ingenuity, and breadth, the very clever produc- 
tions of Auber. Boieldieu’s school was that of Mozart; whom he re- 
sembles not only in his harmonic and orchestral combinations, but in the 
character of his melody, which, in its long and flowing periods, differs en 
tirely from the pointed and sautillant style of Auber, some of whose operas 
sound like sets of quadrilles. 

The chief merit of the performance lay in the goodness of its ensemble. 
Mademoiselle Charton, indeed, left nothing to be desired in the character 


| of Anna; but M. Bonnamy, the tenor, though a respectable performer, has 
not sufficient vocal strength for the part of the hero. The famous song, 
| “ Ah quel plaisir d’étre soldat,” which Roger hardly ever sang without a 
| double encore, produced no effect in Bonnamy’s hands. He acted, how- 
ever, with ease and gayety, and sang like a musician. Mademoiselle Gui- 
chard was exceedingly pleasant as the farmer's wife; and Buguet’s bass 
voice told well in the part of Gaveston. The orchestra played beautifully ; 
and the totalité of the piece was highly satisfactory. . ‘ 





| The production of Mr. Jerrold’s Housekeeper at the Haymarket, with 
its present excellent cast, awakens a regret for a very pleasant period of 
| the modern drama, when there was less of the cant of five acts than there 
is now, and the best writers of the day were content to take a length adequate 
to their subject. Many an agreeable piece in two or three acts owed its 
existence to that state of affairs, and a happy medium was hit between the 
heavy comedy and the light vaudeville. The days of Poole and Kenney 
marked the beginning, and the dramas of Jerrold the end of the period to 
which we allude; the latter author making a distinct peculiarity for him- 
self, by laying his scene in or about the last century, and giving his charac- 
ters the witty pointed dialogue of the Congreve school, with a mixture of 
| sentiment, also carefully wrought. Since that period, five-act comedies 
have been plentiful as blackberries; but they have proved perishable com- 
modities. Of the whole number, Bulwer’s Money and Bourcicault’s London 
Assurance have alone kept possession of the stage. 

The simple-hearted student Sidney Maynard could not be better repre- 
sented than by the quiet good-humour of Mr. Charles Kean; who has here 
an opportunity of displaying that bonhomie which always tells well in his 

Felicia, a character subject to perpetual changes of emo- 
tion, is just suited to the minuteness and acute perception of Mrs. Charles 
Kean. Father Oliver, perfectly played by Mr. Webster, is a pleasant re- 
miniscence of the first days of The Housekeeper; the rakish Tom Purple is 
very cleverly rendered by Mr. Wigan; and if we go to the other characters 
we have the satisfaction of finding that every one is well-placed. 


comic acting. 


King John, fairly acted and creditably got up, is the last Shaksperian re- 
vival at Sadler's Wells. 

At the Olympic, the Duke Aranza, in The Honeymoon, has been re- 
spectably played by a young actor, of good stage figure, yclept Wentworth. 


Balfe has been a lucky man, in having been employed as the musical 
assistant of one by whom obl gations and services are so generously ac- 
knowledged and so richly rewarded. Jenny Lind, at the end of the Opera 
season, gave a concert for the benefit of the poor chorus-singers of the 
theatre, which made a comfortable addition to their hard-earned salaries; 
during the autumn she conferred a similar kindness on the orchestral per- 
formers who attended her in her provincia! progress; and now she has re- 
warded Mr. Balfe’s during the period by singing for 
him at a concert which must have put a clear thousand pounds in 
his pocket. This concert was given at Exeter Hall on Monday, and 
attracted the most fashionable audience ever assembled in that build- 
ing. Among other noted personages was the Duke of Wellington, who 
| entered the hall alone, and took his seat with his usual quietness 
in the middle of the reserved seats. He was observed, however, and 
a burst of appiause was the consequence. The concert, abstractedly from 
the presence of Jenny Lind, was not remarkable. Lablache, Thalberg, 
selletti, and Mademoiselle Vera, gave their assistance; but their efforts 
were scarcely noticed; all eyes and ears being engrossed by the object of 
universal curiosity and interest. Jenny Lind sang a great deal; but no- 
thing that she had not sung before, except a new English ballad written 
for her by Balfe,—a slight composition, to which she gave effect by her 
exquisite performance, and especially by her clear and expressive delivery 
of the English words. er other pieces were the air “ Deh vieni, non 
tardar,” from Figaro; “ Casta Diva” from Norma; Fioravanti’s singing- 
lesson, which she sang with Lablache; and Meyerbeer's curious trio for tw« 
flutes and a voice. It is unnecessary to tell how she was received. 


services sane 


FAULTS IN POOR-LAW ADMINISTRATION ACCOUNTED FOR, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
25th January 18419. 

Str—Among the several useful remarks contained in the article in your last 
number called “The Confusion of the Poor-law,” you permitted certain expres- 
sions to escape your pen, which (in opposition, | am quite sure, to your intention) 
may have the effect of fostering some of the vulgar prejudices of the day. 

Referring to the recent tragedy at Tooting, you say, “ Look at the farming 
establishments near London under the very eye of the Central Commission ! ” and 
then you proceed a little further, and observe, “If a provision be undertaken, it 
ouglit to be effectual”; which of course will be caught at by the willing oppo- 
nent as a censure on your part against the law and the authorities of Somerset 
House. 

But if the provision has not been effectual, whose fault is it? If the super- 
intendence be not complete, who is to blame? The public, and the public only; 
the 7'imes-ridden, nose-led, passive public. Our countrymen are apt to require 
two opposite and incompatible things: they want protection, but dislike to pay 
for it; they demand exemption from abuse, but refuse the powers that are alone 
competent to prevent it. With them, “a blot is no blot till it be hit’; they go 
| on slumbering in easy indifference, assuming that all is right, and that no mis- 

chief will occur; but the moment that certain horrors result in the natural course 
of things, a general outcry is raised by the pre ss against the Commissione rs, for 
their want of vigilance, and for not exercising powers that were never intrusted 
to them. 

A few years back, I was often present at a Committee of the Honse of Com- 
mons which sat for the purpose of investigating the general working of the new 
Poor-law, at which Committee the late Mr. Walter of the Times, and Mr. Coroner 
Wakley, who is now so laudably engaged in the prosecution of the Tooting affair, 

é And what was the whole aim of these two eminent func- 
tionaries in their queries? Simply to clip the wings of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, and to show the abuses and dangers of centralization! Local authority 
was everything in their eyes, and a Board of Guardians too sacred a body to be 
interfered with. Consé quently, through the hubbub that was raised both in aud 
out of Parliament, the power of the Poor-law Board was “cabined, cribbed, 
confined,” and often rendered alike impotent Sor good or for evil: and now Mr. 
Wakley and his friends are reaping some of the sad fruits of their own exer- 

| tions, as the answers of Mr. Hall, the Poor-law Inspector, unhappily show. 

Let the saddle be placed on the right horse; and let not the Poor-law Board be 
loaded with an obloquy that belongs to others rather than to them. 

lam, Sir, your humble servant, 





were leading “ stars.” 


A Cuatmman or A Surrotk Union. 











THE SPECTATOR. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
Public opinion, which was to be the paramount dictator, acts 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. through “ discussion”; but it is curious to observe the manner 
Werner denouncing the French Government for “ reaction” | in which discussion proceeds in the National Assembly. Depu- 
or praising it for “firmness,” whether admiring its “ precautions” | ties appeal to the Constitution or the public safety, to principles 
or disliking its “ provocatives,” political critics uniformly refer of freedom or of order; they keep up the form of argument, but 
to the analogy between the defensively aggressive position of the | all along with the most transparent hints that the dispute is to 
Odilon Barrot Ministry in February 1849 and that of the Guizot be settled, one way or other, by fire and sword. The club-created 
Ministry in February 1848, with a further glance at the fall of | Government can tind no argument against the cogent anarchism 
the Polignac Ministry in 1830. The elder Bourbon dynasty fell | of the Clubs, except cannon and sabre; and commentators on 
with Polignac, the Orleans dynasty with Guizot: is the Bona- | the passing affairs of France are lost in amazement at the incon- 
parte dynasty to fall with Odilon Barrot? Such a conclusion | sistency of human nature. 
might almost be anticipated, especially from the apparently There is no occasion for this wonderment. It ceases the mo- 
close analogy between the crisis of February 1848 and that of | ment we reflect that all government whatsoever, the freest as 
February 1849. Those readers, however, who have honoured us | well as most arbitrary, must rest upon the basis of physical force, 
with their attention in reviewing the history of France as it is | It is true, that a very enlightened and sagacious government, 
acted before our eyes, will not be perplexed either with the ana- | which should command the suffrages of the people at large—en- 
logy or with the nature of the dangers that threaten the exist- | joying their concurrent opinion, and enlisting their sympathies 
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preparing to investigate those difficult questions—by an armed 
revolution ! 














ing authority. and passions—would exercise its authority without any neces- 

sity for the ostensible resort to physical force: but that is 
only describing a state of things in which the physical force 
that supports the power of the Government is so overwhelm- 
ing that resistance to it is hopeless. The mass of the people is 
always inert, and never actively shares in the business of govern- 
ment; but when it is certainly known beforehand on what side 
the whole physical force of “the masses” will be arrayed, the 
contest is waived. Itis therefore the “greenest” of all political 
mistakes, to imagine that a government can exist without the 
support of physical force; to suppose that a government once 
established will not vindicate its authority, still more defend its 
very existence, by the physical force at its command. The “ re- 
action ” of M. Odilon Barrot’s Ministry is the inevitable resort of 
any government menaced in its existence. 

But a further question may fairly be asked—how it is that a 
government created by universal suffrage does not possess at 
command such an overwhelming amount of physical force as to 
render its ostensible use unnecessary? For a twofold reason. 
The proximate reason is, that the framers of the Constitution, 
forgetting a very obvious necessity, deliberately refused to the 
Executive sufficient command of political and military power. 
The more deeply-seated reason is a flaw that taints all the states- 
manship of our day in Western Europe. The limited Rationalism 
which has found its culminating perfection in the father of the 
Doctrinaires, Guizot, has restricted its view too exclusively to 
those parts of political study which may be reduced to rules of 
geometrical rigour—bureaucracy, statistics, and commerce; it 
has ignored, or contemned in a degree which is tantamount to 
ignorance, those parts of the study which may be termed the 
wsthetical, and which are necessary to a complete philosophical 
view even in the most elevated abstraction. As the painter knows 
that in his art the mechanical sciences, especially of geometry and 
anatomy, are essential, but that the highest kind of beauty or ex- 
pression eludes mechanical admeasurement, so there is a large por- 
tion of the subject-matter of government which will not be expressed 
in arithmetic or statistics, which will not pass by barter and sale, 
nor succumb to official routine. That portion is the most diffi- 
cult to govern, but supplies from within itself the influences most 
effective for the governor. That portion is neglected by the 
statesmen of our day, by all Doctrinaires. They teach a half- 
science of government, and the consequence is that they half 
govern. In tranquil times, when public affairs half govern them- 
selves, by the vis inertie and the momentum of a dead weight, 
such half government may serve ; but when we come to times of 
trouble and disorder, its defects tell in disaster. The Re- 
publicans who have learned their hatred from instinct and 
their science from the Doctrinaires, upset a Doctrinaire Go- 
vernment, to establish an imitation in its place; and now 
they are shocked at their own creation. They have enun- 
ciated doctrines, and rushed into revolt against constituted 
authority, without having taken the Fi to win for their doc- 
trines popular sanction or affection. They set up a Government 
under which the people are to be free by favour of checks on the 


M. Odilon Barrot presented articles of impeachment against 
the Guizot Ministry for attempting to put down political meet- 
ings ; and that same M. Odilon Barrot heads the Cabinet which 
introduces a bill to suppress all political clubs and “all public | 
meetings held at stated or irregular intervals for the discussion of | 
political affairs.” Louis Philippe’s Minister used to be loudly 
condemned for enforcing against the press “the laws of Septem- 
ber,” exactly as Charles the Tenth’s Minister provoked revolt by 
the attempt to put down discussion in the press: Louis Napoleon’s 
Minister is now proceeding against M. Proudhon, because M. 
Proudhon’s manner of reasoning on given data leads to certain 
critica! conclusions adverse to the President and Lis Government. 

The peculiarity of M. Odilon’s position is, not only that, like 
Louis Philippe, he is a renegade to a “Constitution,” but that 
he is the Minister of a Republic,—that there has not only 
been a change of dynasty for the more “liberal” govern- 
ment of France, the new Minister being foresworn, but that 
a Republican constitution has actually been established ; that 
he is not only rendering the law more stringent, but that 
he is actually restoring to the Republic the worst and most 
Antirepublican laws of the Monarchy; and he is doing so in 
the name of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” The Min- 
ister of a President elected by universal suffrage invites an As- 
sembly elected by universal suffrage to emulate the absolute con- 
duct which was the opprobrium of Guizot, censor of “ Demo- 
cracy in France,” and of Polignac, Minister of Charles the Tenth 
King of France “by the grace of God.” “ Reaction,” cry the 
Mountain, and many politicians more moderate than the members 
of that party. “Self-defence,” replies M. Odilon Barrot. “You 
are violating the new and solemn Constitution,” exclaims M. 
Ledru-Rollin. “Public safety obliges us,” retorts M. Barrot. 
Precisely what M. Guizot said—what the Prince de Polignac 
said; and precisely as M. Odilon Barrot proposed to impeach M. 
Guizot, M. Ledru-Rollin proposes to impeach M. Odilon Barrot. 
As an historical puzzle, these coincidences are “ pretty to observe”: 
as affairs that demand practical handling, they are troublesome 
and perilous. 

Troublesome and perilous while the men engaged in the prac- 
tical work of statesmanship so totally neglect the preliminary 
task of defining principles, probabilities, and practicabilities. 
The philosophic historian thought that the time had come when 
orators and agitators who had obtained possession of the popular 
ear might be slighted, put down, or bought off; or, if he was not 
quite settled in that conclusion, it has been well remarked that 
he regarded the Democratic element as the “ original sin” of po- 
litical society, and coldly deplored the Revolution, which visits 
that sin as a sort of terrestrial damnation. M. Guizot thought 
that agitated France was to be put down by philosophy and ar- 
tillery: he had omitted from his calculation the irresistible hu- 
man sympathy which possessed the kind old heart of that invete- 
rate calculating intriguer Louis Philippe: the elderly purist was 
altogether surprised by that exhibition of inextinguishable human 











passion; and, having contemned that branch of statesmanship 
which consists in the art of employing the passionate sympathies of 
men for their own guidance and government,—passions which he 
neither shares, respects, nor comprehends artistically,—the great 
intellect of the respectable Huguenot was wholly overthrown and 
set at nought by the immortal influence which he had despised and 
which acted through the old King. Guizot relied on “ reason” 
and cannon: aged bonhomie snatches the cannon from his grasp, 
a shouting mob defies his reason ; so, like a Pilate not inclined to 
“ jesting,” he washes his hands of the affair, asks “ what is 
truth?” and “will not stay for an answer.” M. Odilon Barrot 
belongs to the party who wanted the people to be “ free ”—to be 
governed by nothing but “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ”— 
self-governed through universal suffrage—ruled by public opinion. 
The absolute government is upset—-the people is armed—the 
Garde Mobile created by M. de Lamartine on grey paper is put 
on full a Assembly is elected by universal suffrage—“ Li- 
berty, Equality, and Fraternity ” is proclaimed—a constitution 
is enacted—a President is elected by universal suffrage—his 
Ministry is organized—in short, the Republic exists, like Pallas 
Athena, complete in all its parts : but then it is discovered that 
there is no government ; that power resides nowhere, and is still 
an object of contention ; that the principles of public conduct, ab- 
solute or free, are unsettled as ever; and men are once more 





power of the Government—that is, almost without govern- 

ment. In France, every man has his own doctrine; all conspire 

to upset any authority; but none labour to bring about a general 

accord, and having done so, to enthrone their doctrine with the 

material power for its own maintenance and vindication. Hence 

a Republic” is anarchy, and “the Government” an organized 
ain. 





“ DIFFICULTIES ” TO BE CONQUERED. 


By many, not without a show of probability, the Times is re- 
garded, tor the present, as the regular Ministerial organ,—volun- 
tarily and independently, of course, but still adopting Ministerial 
views. Looking at it in this light, we are sorry to perceive no 
token that effective measures will be taken to reform the pro- 
cedure of either House of Parliament. The Leading Journal 
which within its own establishment defies the impossible and 
luxuriates in overriding “ difficulties,” consents, on behalf of 
whomsoever it may concern, to be overwhelmed at the “ diffi- 
culties ” of the reforms in the conduct of public business, recom- 
mended by the grave and discreet members of Mr. Evelyn 
Denison’s Committee. 

“ Feasible, however, as these recommendations seem, it is clear that no change will 
be effective which runs counter to the general wish and feeling of the House. Might 
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not all that is necessary be accomplished, even as matters stand at present, if 
Members would resolutely set their faces against idle prolixity and factious - 
position? If the answer to this question be in the negative, then it is perfectly 
certain that some specific change will be called for, which will eradicate, or at 
least modify so intolerable a nuisance. We are in no degree anxious to see French 
forms or American forms adopted, as such. The English House of Commons has 
been the model of all representative assemblies throughout the world. Let it purge 
itself of this evil. We are fully aware of all the difficulties which surround any 
change that goes to shackle the liberty of discussion; we know well that, however 

le it might be to the public tosee Mr. Chisholm Anstey silenced, the means 
of effecting this desirable consummation might be turned into an evil precedent; bat 
with all this, it is abundantly certain that were the House resolved to put a stop 
to reckless talking, the thing might be accomplished. Here is a contest of difli- 


culties. We know not the evil to which a change might lead us; we know the | 


evil under which we labour, and it is well nigh intolerable. What is to be done? 
A limitation certainly to the length of speeches—the American one-hour rule—ap- 
but little likely to draw danger along with it. Ha! the time should sutftice 
ons the principal speakers in the House, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances, such as the introduction of a bill, a financial statement, and so forth.” 

So, to judge by the signs here, we might suppose that Minis- 
ters will flinch from enforcing the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, and will leave it to Members! They are expected “ reso- 
lutely to set their faces against idle prolixity and factious oppo- 
sition”; which they never do. There are “ difficulties”—“a con- 
test of difficulties”; there may be some “ evil precedent ”! 

As a set-off, the Times promises on its own part to “lose no op- 
portunity of signalizing to public attention the idle loquacity of 
those Members through whose means the public time is frittered 
away”: which is much. A daily index expurgatorius of idle 
talkers would be a formidable thing. In another way also the 
daily press might help: Honourable Members often speak less to 
be heard than to be reported; and by subserving to those talkers 
against printed space, the daily journals encourage idle loquacity, 
until their own columns are surcharged with a burden of tedious- 
ness that disgusts all readers. The vulgar greed for quantity has 
been pampered to utter satiety, and few dive beyond the leading 
summary of the debate, unless it be on rare occasions to peruse 
some speech of first-rate mark. A castigated style of reporting, 
apportioned to ideas rather than words, would please readers, 
would cause Members to be in truth more read, and would tend 
to chasten the flow of eloquence. 

But why leave it to Members? why prolong a useless trial? 
why not at once give effect to the recommendations of as mode- 
rate, discreet, and influential a Committee as ever presented a re- 
port? It would be quite practicable. The announcement of a 
determination in Ministers to that effect would be all that is 
wanted to obtain the immediate concurrence of the House of Com- 
mons; or if that body were, by chance, not quite so reasonable 
and tractable, it would assuredly be brought to its senses by any 
Minister who should attest his resolve by making the matter a 
Cabinet question. A Minister has a perfect right to say, that if 
the House will not adopt such order as shall permit the public 
business to be conducted without waste of time and energy, he 
will not undertake to lead in the conduct of that business.* 





POLITICAL DINING. 


A SATIRICAL contemporary enumerates the political dinners that 
are to assist in collecting the forces for the Parliamentary cam- 
aign; including the official dinners, the Opposition dinners, 
rotectionist dinners, Irish dinners, Radical dinners, anomalous 
dinners, and the great Free-trade banquet in Manchester to cele- 
brate the expiry of the Corn-laws,—incompatible demonstrations, 
which will ote little to the world. The censor, however, does 
not deny the merit usually assigned to the festive meal : “a good 
dinner is a soothing and holy thing. It lubricates business, and 
smooths down many an asperity of temper and feeling. You 
catch yourself nodding goodhumouredly to the man whom you 
had mistaken for your deadly foe.” But these are the vulgarest 
uses of the dinner; and even its disclosures are not the highest. 
In the first place, with our modern system of society—our 
people gathered into towns, our small houses, separation of 
classes, separation into different walks of life, and sepa- 
ration into different political parties—the dining-hall of guild 
or tavern affords one of the few gathering-places at which “ the 
people” can really meet to compare notes. The bare public 
meeting has many serious defects: it is always called for a 
“ specitic ” object, so that the interlocutors do not meet as men, 
but as instruments for that object; a meeting is nowadays re- 
stricted to the mere supporters of the specific object, or at the best, 
it will include, besides supporters, only the avowed antagonists 
of the specific object ; then it is a dull, inornate, hungry, angry, 
inartistic affair, without emollient art, without music that soothes 
but inspires; it is an interruption to business—a thing to be rid of ; 
often deriving its most powerful attraction from some malignant 
heat. The public dinner is often specific in its object, but 
often not; it collects men of different minds and moods, 
to associate, sympathize, expatiate ; to witness the excite- 
ment of objects not set in their routine, and to share that 
excitement ; to compare notes, avow, comprehend, acknow- 
ledge, and confess. As the picquets of opposing armies meet and 
exchange meals and amenities, so political antagonists mingle 
round the board; men learn that those who stood arrayed before 
them are not mere political units in the uniform of party, but 
also men—loving men, with their affections upon them; men 


® Since this paper was written, Lord John Russell has announced practical 
resolutions to be proposed on Monday next, the first available night of the ses- 
sion. He speaks more boldly than the journalist, and with a corresponding in- 
fluence over obstructive Members. 


who if they areled away, can’t help it; jolly fellows, worthy fel- 
lows: and the future fight is more chivalrous, generous, and 
kindly. 

Counsel, too, is more open. After dinner is a leisure time—the 
only leisure of many classes absorbed in the “ bus’ness, bus'ness,” 
deplored by Puckler Muskau; and counsel is not complete with- 





out leisure. 

Nor is thatall. The scene is gently and generously inspiring 
—the viands are inspiring, the spices ond the condiments; 
| the glitter is inspiring, the crystals, the plate, the gold, the 
flowers and the festoons; the music is inspiring, the wine, the 

oratory; the human countenance divine, inspired, glowing with 
| frankness, wine, and virtue, is inspiring: the tide of eloquence 
| boils up to high-water mark, and public sentiments attain their 
most elevated standard; the intellect ferments, the conception 
works, the heart effervesces, and the tongue explodes; men and 
statesmen—for they should perhaps be classed separately—com- 
mit themselves to nobler views an oa ge than come within the 
conceptions of fasting, starving, nipped, closet-stiffened men. It 
is over the roast beef of old England that the heart expands, over 
the fragrant old port of England that the imagination blows into 
the highest forms of political sentiment: it is the public dinner 
that sets up the standard, to attain which happily Parliament is 
for ever doomed to struggle. It is indeed to fortify himself for 
that struggle that the honourable Member resorts, about seven or 
eight o’clock, to the ennobling meal; whence he returns to the 
national counsel a gladder and a wiser man. Lock up the House 
of Commons, like a jury, without food, fire, or candle, and its 
doings would sink to a jury level: the staple is the same—Par- 
liament is only a great jury, fed. Still, therefore, doth our 
glorious constitution rest on the solid basis of roast beef and port, 
and the dinner is ever the foundation-stone of our institutions, 


| 





CAN THE NATIONAL DEBT BE EXTINGUISHED? 


In the abstract we gave last week of Mr. Rigby Wason’s “ Bud- 
get,” we pointed out an arithmetical error of great magnitude, 
which affects the very basis of his plan for paying off the Na- 
tional Debt. Mr. Wason assumes, on Mr. Macgregor’s authority, 
that the annual value of the realized property of the Unite 
Kingdom is 220 millions sterling, and that this property is worth 
on an average twenty years’ purchase. So far all is clear and 
admissible : not that we are assured of the accuracy of these data, 
but they are the nearest approximation we can at present make 
to the truth, and are sufficiently trustworthy to be taken as the 
— for a first rough project of financial reform. But 

Ir. Wason’s next step is an unconscious piece of numerical con- 
juration, whereby he converts one pound into a thousand, by 
merely multiplying it by twenty! The two hundred and twenty 
millions, he says, “ at twenty years’ purchase would produce four 
billions four hundred and forty millions,” and “ only five per cent 
on that sum would suffice to pay off the National Debt.” Now 
both parts of this calculation are enormously wrong, but in op- 
posite directions; the error on the one side partially neutralizing 
that on the other, yet so as to leave a large residuum not to be re- 
conciled with Cocker. 

The blunder, however, is simply one of inadvertence ; one into 
which an able man might be betrayed by haste, but in which it 
is impossible he should persist a moment after its exposure.* Per- 
haps it is even fortunate that Mr. Wason should have fallen into 
| this momentary delusion ; for it may be that it has impelled him 
to the pursuit of a sound ogee oe towards which he might not 
otherwise have directed his attention. The frequent growth of 
useful discoveries out of the mistaken notions of ingenious men, 
is one of the most consolatory commonplaces of history. 

Assuming with Mr. Wason that the annual value of the real- 
ized property in the United Kingdom is 220 millions, we may 
consider the capital of the Debt as amounting to about four times 
that sum. Or, dropping the word millions, and not taking per- 
sonal property into account, we may liken the condition of the 
country to that of an individual who has an estate yielding a 
rental of 220/. per annum, and who owes 880/.; for which he pays 
28/. yearly interest, besides incurring certain incidental charges 
of doubtful amount to which he would not be liable were 
he free from debt. It would be too much to assert that a person 
so situated would find it “ very easy” to clear himself of his en- 
cumbrance: on the other hand, it is just possible that he might do 
so without subjecting himself to excessive privations, and with a 
reasonable expectation of living to enjoy the advantages accruing 
from his own thrift. 

Now, suppose this man of 220/. yearly rental to be also master 
of a good round sum of ready money : why should he not expend a 
part of it in redeeming the encumbrance on his property, at a rate 
of purchase that would yield hima return of between 3 and 4 per 
cent or possibly more ? 

To apply this reasoning to the national fortunes. It is desirable 
for all classes, and perhaps not so impracticable as we have been 
content to suppose, to keep faith with the national creditor, and 
yet relieve ourselves for ever from an annual burden of twenty- 
eight millions of taxes; but it has not been made apparent that 
the process could be equitably effected by obliging all the holders 
of real property to contribute to it in the ratio of four years’ in- 

* Since the above was written, we have received a letter from Mr. Wason, ac- 
kuowledging his error, and promising to amend his “ Budget for the Million.” 
See page 110. 
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come. In short, Mr. Wason has failed to establish his heroic 
thesis that it would be very easy and very profitable for the land- 
owners of the United Kingdom to pay off the Debt. Will he try 
again? Sir Charles Wood’s four attempts at budget-making 
last year are on record for his encouragement. 


IRISH POOR-LAW REFORM. 
WirH a praiseworthy pertinacity, the Reverend Thadeus O’ Malley 
keeps before the public a plan which he suggested two years ago 
for the amendment of the Irish Poor-law, and which especially | 
claims reconsideration at a time when revision of the law, in one | 
sense or another, cannot be deferred. In brief his proposal is this. | 
He starts from the principle that the correlative of property as an | 
institution carter by the law, is a guarantee of subsistence to | 
every man; and therefore he assumes the necessity of a poor-law, | 
But also assuming that man can only claim subsistence as a re- 
turn for labour, he would only give relief in the shape of pay- 
ment for labour. He shows that the attempt to narrow the area 
of rating must defeat its own objects. It is seldom that “ pro- 
perty ” peally evades its supposed “ duty ” of giving employment, 
ecause the employment of labour is profitable to property ; but 
that which is now charged is as often the poverty as the 
pe. of the land. Many landlords or occupiers cannot 
urnish labour to employ all the resident population ; and the oc- 
cupiers or owners of grass lands would be simply ruined by a | 
special rate, which some arable interests seek to impose on pas- 
tures, as a check against the evasion of employment. Mr. 
O’Malley endeavours to get at the real resources of the country, 
wheresoever found, by a national poor-rate assessed upon income. 
He proposes that the labour of paupers should be employed as 
much as possible to provide for their subsistence and to cover the 
expenditure; and tothat end he suggests, that powers should be 
iven to the Poor-law Commissioners to annex lands to work- 
ouses as pauper-farms, to take possession of unreclaimed lands 
at their present value, and to colonize lands belonging to the ! 
Church or Crown. Labour not thus absorbed might be Rapa 
of, by systematic emigration, in colonial settlements. The em- 
ployment thus suggested by Mr. O’Malley is intended both as a | 
test of destitution and a compensation of cost. 
The experience of the Poor-law, both in England and Ireland, 
since Mr. O’Malley wrote, has tended to confirm his argument. 
He cites many instances in which the employment of pauper 
labour, in England, has had the effect of keeping down the rates ; 
and a more searching investigation into that branch of the subject 
is needed, before it can be pronounced impossible to make the work- 
house system at least in some degree self-supporting. Among the 
persons best informed, opinion against pauper-settlement has so 
much gained ground within the last two years, that many con- 
sider the practice doomed to extinction at no distant day: it has | 
one effect peculiarly unsuitable in a remedy for Irish ills—dis- 
couragement to the free circulation of industry. Now settlement is 
simply the correlative of a restricted area of rating. The grand 
objection to a wide area of rating is, that it removes the check 
on a lavish administration of the poor-rates. But the restricted 
system in Ireland operates in a very remarkable manner—the 
claims of paupers are admitted, while the rates are refused or | 
stinted ; so that the number of paupers is multiplied indefinitely, | 
but the means of subsistence is withheld from the class thus 
created. Extravagance is compensated by a dangerous de- 
privation, inconsistent with the virtual recognition of the 
claims. Any system that should be efficacious, as a better 
check or a better provision, would be superior to that; and 
Mr. O’Malley’s promises to be better in both respects. It would 
be the means of affording the most effectual provision that the 
resources of Ireland could furnish ; it would keep down expenses 
in so far as it rendered the workhouse system self-supporting ; 
and it would afford a test that would effectually keep off the 
purely lazy _ who speculates in his own helpless destitu- 
tion. With such a system, the dispenser of poor-rates might say 
to the able-bodied applicant for relief, “ Work or starve”; and 
many who now wring relief by the threat of starving, would be 
glad enough to find a subsistence elsewhere. Without pledging 
ourselves to insist on the final adoption of Mr. O’ Malley’s plan, 
we say that the intelligence, the zeal, and the disinterested perti- | 
nacity of the writer, claim for it a serious consideration in the | 
overhauling of the Irish Poor-law. 











THE COMING CHANGE IN ANTI-SLAVE-TRADE 
MOVEMENTS. 

Economy will now enforce those arguments that prove the 
utterly useless and mischievous character of the West African 
blockade, and signs are not wanting of the next turn which opi- 
nion on that subject is destined to take. 

Lieutenant W. T. F. Jackson, who has just returned from the 
coast, promulgates through the columns of the 7imes his clear 
and direct testimony to the futility of the attempt to keep down 


the slave-trade by a blockade or any other form of armed pre- | 


vention. 
“ Viewing the slave-traffic merely as an illicit trade, which Government ves- 


sels have to suppress, it is a well-known axiom in our Customhouse that any con- | 


traband trade yielding 30 per cent cannot be stopped; for such is human nature, 
that individuals will always be found willing to risk the severest punishment for 
that amount of profit. Are the philanthropists in England aware of the profit of 
a single slave? The average price of a slave on the coast is a doubloon, or 3/. 8s., 
supposing that a slave is paid for in coin instead of goods, which form generally 
the greatest part of the purchase—then there is profit on profit again. This 
slave, on being landed in the Brazils, is, since our blockade, worth from 50/. to 
701., leaving a percentage, after all deductions of goods and agency, far, far above 


thé Customhouse standard. A few years ago, a slave-merchant made a consider- 
able profit if one vessel in three landed her cargo. Now, owing to the large force 
we maintain on the coast, they have been able to raise their prices, so that if a 
merchant has six vessels on the venture, and one escapes, he is amply repaid, 
For this I have the authority of the slave-captains and the slave-factors them- 
selves. I have been repeatedly told by the captains of slavers and the factors on 
shore, that if we gave up the blockade they must give up business. It is true 
we have in some measure deterred the small trader, the petty trafficker in human 
flesh, from pursuing his avocations, because, perhaps, the capture of one or two 
ships might ruin him; but we have put the trade on a larger scale, and the great 
Rio traders carry on their business in a gigantic manner compared with their 
operations previous to the blockade.” 

Mr. Jackson suggests, that instead of throwing away three 
millions sterling a year on the blockade, we should increase our 
colonies and spread our influence among the African chiefs. 

“ Formerly, during Governor Turner's time, we held the sovereignty from Sierra 
Leone to Gallinas; but, owing to some false economy, we withdrew our protection 
and lost our authority. I would rather hold up Liberia as an example to our Go- 
vernment than offer my own remarks: the Americans have established a colony, 
and from that spread North and South from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas, be- 
tween which places slavery is now hardly known. Wher »e look upon this hand- 
ful of people, unprotected by their own Government, alone and unaided, and con- 
= what they have done, | think we may well blush at the futility of our own 
efforts. 

We find concurrent ideas in a different quarter: an intelligent 
writer in the Morning Post propounds a pw of economizing the 
expenditure of money and life, by more generally substituting 
African for European soldiers in the West Indies. He points to 
the fidelity and orderly conduct of the African troops, and to 
their successful employment in guarding several of our colonies, 
besides the extra-colonial trading settlement of Belize and the 
African colony of Sierra Leone; and he proposes to employ a 
similar force as a military constabulary in the West Indies, with 
a sort of landwehr formed out of the same materials. His plan 
16— 

“1. A concentration of the West India Regiments on two stations, Jamaica 
and Barbados; withdrawing the detached portions on the coast of Africa, and 
raising a force especially for that colony. 

“2. An organized system of recruiting in Sierra Leone: first, by volunteering 
from the local regiments to the West India Regiments; secondly, by careful se- 
lection of men in the emancipation-yard from captured cargoes of slaves. 

“3. A drafting of the older and steady soldiers from the West India Regiments, 
after three to five years’ service, into the island constabularies. 

“4. And, as their services ran out, placing these men on the roll-call of the is- 
land militia, and locating them in districts on Crown lands, so as to be brought 
into active service on any emergency.” 

This plan is thrown out if conjunction with a larger plan to be 
described hereafter, for “a comprehensive system of transport 
between the Western coast of Africa and the West India Islands”; 
in other words, the writer is advocating a plan for putting the 
African coast and the West Indies in a state of close and constant 
communication. 

These ideas will be familiar to our readers, as suggestions for 
attaining the objects of all Anti-Slavery proceedings by a more 
intelligible, safe, and efficacious way than the blockade. For 
whatever kind of labour in the West Indies, whether for defence 
or agriculture, the Negro is better fitted by constitution than the 
European ; but he can attain to his civilized development best, in 
the tield of agriculture or arms, when officered by Europeans; 
and it is in the West Indies that the two races meet on the most 
favourable conditions. It is through the West Indies therefore 
that Africa has the best chance of civilization: elevate her races 
above a condition which is on a level with that of slaves in the colo- 
nies of Europe, and you cut off the supply of slaves; thus ex- 
tinguishing the traffic at its very source. That you can do so by 
any process of converting the African chiefs, is hopeless: you 
have no channel to reach their understanding or their heart, 
But by developing our colonies on the coast, we might so extend 
our example and influence as to Anglicize Western Africa. Now 
that operation would be incalculably assisted by the help of the 
West Indies, a training-school for the Negro; who might be in- 
vited, by many advantageous plans, to return to his native con- 
tinent as a settler. On the other hand, you cannot drain the 
West Indies of their Negro population without recruiting it from 
Africa; and that could best be done by the help of extensive set- 
tlements on the African coast. The Negro population of that re- 
gion would form the best recruiting-dépots for the West Indies; 
the West Indies would be best training-school for the African 
settlements: the joint operation demands an extensive system of 
transport and retransport, Such a system would call into exist- 
ence a widely-spread community of intelligent free Blacks, the 
| fittest for labour and action in the Tropical lands of the Atlantic; 
| but that population would be wedded to England and her institu- 
| tions, as the great safeguards of Negro freedom. 

MR. WASON’S BUDGET. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 1st February 1849. 

Sir—I was much pleased at your quiet mode of indicating the error I com- 
mitted in“ The Budget for the Million”; for, undoubtedly, impossible thin, 
would apparently become not only possible but easy, if incorrect figures are used. 

Admitting, however, to its fullest extent the error I committed, I submit to 
you, that this is not a mere questiow of figures—“ That if it be discreditably 
dishonest not to pay the Debt,” Englishmen will insist on its being paid. 

The Debt, at its present value, is little more than 700 millions; and, taking as 
correct Mr. Macgregor's estimate of the annual value of realized property,—via. 
220,000,000/.—twenty-five years’ purchase of this would produce 5,500,000,0002. 

Ten per cent on this sum ould produce 550,000,0002 ; leaving only about 
150,000,0002. of National Debt, a portion of which would consist of annuities. 

In a second edition of “ The Budget for the Million,” the interest of this sum 
whether by way of annuity or otherwise, will be amply provided for; and I shal 
then point out how easily the operation may be effected. As, however, this 
would require much explanation, and take up too much of your valuable space, 
I will, with your permission, defer this for another letter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Ricspy Wason. 
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DENNIS’S CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF ETRURIA.” 
Tue primary object of Mr. Dennis in this elaborate work, is to call the 
attention of the traveller in Italy to the antiquities of Etruria, and to 
furnish him with a guide to the whole of them, or to any particular place 
that may lie in his route. The necessity for some such book lies in the 
fact that the more learned works which treat of the ancient Etruscans are 
disquisitional, dry, and often confived to particular subjects or places. Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray’s “Sepulchres of Etruria,” the only popular work on the 
subject in English, is incomplete ; because there are “‘ many sites of high | 
interest which she has not described, and on some of those which she has 
treated, many remarkable monuments have been subsequently discovered.” 
Completeness in every point is the claim of Mr. Dennis to public atten- 
tion. He has frequently visited every city and cemetery of Etruria; he 
describes their existing ruins, or the articles that have been found there, 
at a length proportioned to their existing condition or antiquarian in- 
terest. To each city he attaches a sketch of its ancient history, terse, 
clear, and spirited; which is useful to the historical student, as 
bringing facts together in a concise form, that few can carry in their 
heads, while the account is essential to the general visiter who would 
usefully study the scene before him. Mr. Dennis also accompanies the 
tourist on his road to the place; leads him by the most striking ap- 
proaches ; carries him to the best points of view as well as to all the 
antiquities ; and introduces him to the local cicerones, correcting their 
traditions or their tales. He narrates the discovery of the most re- 
markable tombs and their contents, transferring to an appendix any 
topic which may require disquisitional elucidation ; and last, not least, he 
describes the kind of accommodation the traveller will meet with in his | 
visits to these often all but deserted places, and the persons who will | 
furnish it. In short, a guide-book more complete, comprehensive, or in- 
forming on all points, it would be difficult to find; whether the tourist 
iniends to devote himself to the cities and cemeteries of Etruria with a 
view to study the history, arts, and institutions of that remarkable peo- 
ple, or whether he only intends to make a flying visit to Veii or Fidenx, 
which may be done in a day, or as regards Fidene in a few hours from 
Rome. 

But though The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria is primarily a 
guide-book, it is also much more. Mr. Dennis’s visit to each place is a 
species of tour in itself. He not only narrates his journey thither, but 
describes the scenery as he passes along; he presents the site of the city 
as it now appears; he exhibits the tombs as they are and as they were; he 
throws animation into what is often lifeless, by introducing the guide, the 
peasantry, the little adventures that occur to him in exploring, and 
even by atmospheric accessories. He thus individualizes what is too often | 
dry generalization, but without any loss of breadth or information. For 
continuous reading the book, no doubt, may become same, because the 
mode of treating each city is identical, the variation consisting only in the 
more or less of subjects which the remains themselves present; and long 
descriptions are ever apt to run into literal enumeration. |The writer’s | 
aim, however, is not for continuous reading, but for particular study. 

The arts, the social customs, and the institutions of the ancient Etrus- 
cans, so far as these have been recorded by history or as the learned have 
been able to deduce them from their remgins, are exhibited in these vo- 
lumes, either in the review of the whole subject which prefaces the work, | 
or in the examination of particular cities or sepulchres. Throughout, Mr. 
Dennis exhibits in these antiquarian disquisitions an extensive knowledge 
of his subject, a sound judgment in deciding between conflicting opinions 
without dogmatically advancing his own, and zeal enough in favour of 
the Etruscans to give warmth to his treatment without falling into that 
onesided advocacy which frequently attends the earnest inquirer in a par- 
ticular branch of antiquity, especially if it possesses anything of myste- 
rious grandeur, as is certainly the case with Etruria. Without attempt- 
ing to settle the origin or to inquire minutely into the history of the 
Etruscans, Mr. Dennis has penetrated the spirit of their institutions. He 
sees, in spite of all their greatness, their power, and their advance in civi- 
lization of a certain kind, that their system was oligarchical and benumb- 
ing ; that it checked human advancement, not only in government, in 
politics, and in freedom, but that it fettered art and mind in the chains | 
of convention. A noble priesthood formed a theocracy of a peculiar kind, 
which held in its hands a power more terrible than the Church of Rome 
during the darkest ages. The priests of the Romish Church only over- 
laid and claimed to interpret the Scriptures: the ancient Etruscans esta- 
blished a theocratic rule ; they demanded for the ruling caste an authority 
so far divine that the established state of things was divinely constituted 
and could not be altered ; by monopolizing all secular and priestly power, 
they virtually reduced the people to a state of serfilom ; and their practice 
of augury, even more than the establishment of oracles, general through- 
out the ancient world, gave them the power of making a text appli- 
cable to the occasion, as well as of interpreting it. 

Various speculations have been broached as to the origin of the Etrus- | 
cans. Some look to Asia Minor, some to Egypt, a few German en- 
thusiasts to their fatherland, others to Assyria, and others, among whom 
is Mrs. Hamilton Gray, to Assyria with an Egyptian graft. The basis | 
of their fine arts seems evidently Egyptian, with, in later ages, some 
Grecian infusion. The last might readily be derived from the 
Greco-Italian colonies, or from Greece direct in the palmy days of Etrus- 
can trade and maritime power, or from some Greek settlement in | 
Etruria itself. The original style of genuine Etruscan has an Egyptian 
character ; the paintings in Etruscan tombs is a practice analogous to 
that of Egypt : but this would not of itself prove that Etruria was co- 
lonized from the banks of the Nile, though it would be an argument in 
favour of a widespread style of civilization anterior to all recorded his- 

* The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. By George Dennis. In two volumes. Pub- 

by Murray. 
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| they formed or acquired their national character. 


tory, whose highest perfection was attained in Egypt. On the other 
hand, minor deviations from Egyptian practices, prove little against an 
Egyptian origin. The customs of colonists are modified by the climate 
and country in which they settle. Egyptians in a mountainous land 
would hardly have erected the Pyramids or invented geometry. 

A more remarkable question than whence the Etruscans came, is how 
No nation out of Italy 
ever met the Romans on such equal terms in arms as to inspire a respect 
that induced an amalgamation, or in any way influenced the Roman cha- 
racter and institutions. The Grecian influence was wholly intellectual ; 
the morals and conduct of the Greeks were topics of jest or scorn. From 
the East and Egypt the Romans borrowed nothing but vices, and that 
when their own empire was declining. Unless facts and learned conclus 
sions lie, Etrurian influence was dominant at Rome. It was visible in 
her religion, her constitution, her forms, her costume, her respect for 
law: that steady inflexibility, which more than any single thing con- 
tributed to her greatness, was cultivated by if not produced from the 
Etruscan rigidity. Whence that ancient people derived the innate force 
of character to dominate over a race like the Romans, is a puzzle; and 
the only, or at least the best evidence that we have met with, of a 
Northern origin. 

Speculations of this nature are not of very frequent occurrence in the 
volumes before us; those which occur are chiefly incidental, arising out 


| of the particular facts that turn up; but many of the facts or arguments 


are suggestive of this kind of hypothesis. Description and exposition are 
the chief features of Mr. Dennis’s book: description of nature and the 
remains of art ; exposition of manners, habits, and even institutions or 
history as deduced from those remains; both classes of composition being 
relieved by sketches of modern Italian life in its classes or individuals, 
The following is a picture of shepherd existence near Veii; substantially 
not much if any better than that of the ancient serfs of the Romans or 
Etrurians. 

“ Every time I visit Veii I am struck with the rapid progress of destruction. 
Nibby and Gell mention many remains which are no longer visible. The site has 
less to show on every succeeding year. Even masonry, such as the pier of the 
bridge over the Fosso di Formello, that from its massiveness might defy the pil- 
ferings of the peasantry, is torn to pieces, and the blocks removed to form walls or 
houses elsewhere ; so that ere long I fear it will be said of Veii, ‘ Her very ruins 
have perished ’—etiam periére ruine. 

“ Occasionally, in my wanderings on this site, I have entered, either from cu- 
riosity or for shelter, one of the capanne scattered over the downs: these are tall, 
conical, thatched huts, which the shepherds make their winter abode ; for in Italy, 
the low lands being generally unhealthy in summer, the flocks are driven to the 
mountains about May, and as soon as the great heats are past are brought back 
to the richer pastures of the plains. It is a curious sight, the interior of a ca- 
panna, and affords an agreeable diversity to the antiquity-hunter. A little bold- 
ness is requisite to pass through the pack of dogs, white as new-dropped lambs, 
but large and fierce as wolves, which, were the shepherd not at band, would tear 
in pieces whoever might venture to approach the hut; but with one of the pecoraj 
for a Teucer, nothing is to be feared. The capanne are of various sizes. One t 
entered not far from Veii was thirty or forty feet in diameter, and fully as high, 
propped in the centre by two rough masts, between which a hole was left in the 
roof for the escape of smoke. Within the door lay a large pile of lambs—there 
might be a hundred—killed that morning and already flayed ; and a number of 
shepherds were busied in operating on the carcases of others; all of which were to 
be despatched forthwith to the Roman market. Though a fierce May sun blazed 
without, a huge fire roared in the middle of the hut; but this was for the sake of 
the ricotta, which was being made in another part of the capanna. Here stood a 
huge cauldron, full of boiling ewes-milk: in a warm state this curd is a delicious 
jelly, and has often tempted me to enter a capanna in quest of it, to the amaze- 
ment of the pecoraj, to whom it is ‘ vilior alga.’ Lord of the cauldron, stood a 
man dispensing ladlesfull of the rich simmering mess to his fellows, as they 
brought their bowls for their morning’s allowance; and he varied his occupation 
by pouring the same into certain small baskets; the serous parts running off 
through the wicker, and the residue caking as it cooled. On the same 
stood the cheeses, previously made from the cream. In this hut lived twenty-five 
men, their nether limbs clad in goat-skins, with the hair outwards, realizing the 
satyrs of ancient fable: but they had no nymphs to teaze nor shepherdesses to 
woo; and never 

* sat all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love 
To amorous Phillida.’ 
They were a band of celibats, without the vows. In such huts they dwell all the 
year round, flaying lambs or shearing sheep, living on bread, ricotta, and water, 
very rarely tasting meat or wine, and sleeping on shelves ranged round the but like 
berths in a ship’s cabin. Thus are the dreams of Arcadia dispelled by realities.” 

Here is another sketch, comparing the ancient and the modern in a more 
melancholy point of view. 

“Etruria was of old densely populated, not only in those parts which are still 
inhabited, but also, as is proved by remains of cities and cemeteries, in tracts 


| now desolated by malaria, and relapsed into the desert; and what is now the fen 


or the jungle, the haunt of the wild boar, the buffalo, the fox, and the noxious 
reptile, where man often dreads to stay his steps, and hurries away as from a 
plague-stricken land— 

* Rus vacuum, quod non habitet, nisi nocte coacta, 

Invitus’ 

of old yielded rich harvests of corn, wine, and oil, and contained numerous cities, 
mighty and opulent, into whose laps commerce poured the treasures of the East, 
and the more precious produce of Hellenic genius. Most of these ancient sites are 
now without a habitant, furrowed yearly by the plough, or forsaken as unprofit- 
able wildernesses; and such as are still pe A are, with few exceptions, mere 
phantoms of their pristine greatness—mean villages in the place of populous 
cities. On every hand are traces of bygone civilization, inferior in quality, no 
doubt, to that which at present exists, but much wider in extent, and exerti 
far greater influence on the surrounding nations and on the destinies of the worl 
The glory has verily departed from Etruria.” 

The following estimate of the civilization of ancient Etruria is in the 
main just, but it perhaps covertly assumes too much as regards the mass ; 
unless, indeed, the great masses in all the ancient states were much upon a 
par, and perhaps better treated in despotic than free countries, as 1s gene 
rally the case with slaves in the modern world. ; 

“If we measure Etruria by the standard of her own day, we must ascribe to 
her a high degree of civilization, second only to that of Greece. It differed, in- 
deed, as the civilization of a country under despotic rule will aways differ from 
that of a free people. It resided in the mass rather than in the individual: it 
was the result of a set system, not of personal energy and excellence; its ten 
dency was stationary rather than progressive; its object was to improve the phy- 
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sical condition of the people, and to minister to luxury, rather than to advance 
and elevate the nobler faculties of human nature. In all this it assimilated to 
the civilization of the East, or of the Aztecs and Peruvians. It had not the 
earnest germ of development, the intense vitality which existed in Greece; it 
eould never have produced a Plato, a Demosthenes, a Thucydides, or a Phidias. 
Yet while inferior to her illustrious contemporary in intellectual vigour and emi- 
nence, Etruria was in advance of her in her social condition and in certain respects 
in physical civilization, or that state in which the arts and sciences are made to 
minister to comfort and luxury. The health and cleanliness of her towns were 
insured by a system of sewerage, vestiges of which may be seen on many 
Etruscaa sites; and the cloaca maxima will be a memorial to all time of the 
attention paid by the Etruscans to drainage. Yet this is said to have been ne- 
glected by the Greeks. In her internal communication Etruria also shows her 
advance in physical civilization. Few extant remains of paved ways, it is true, 
can be pronounced Etruscan, but in the neighbourhood of most of her cities are 


traces of roads cut in the rocks, sometimes flanked with tombs, or even marked | 


with inscriptions, determining their antiquity; and generally having water-chan- 
nels or gutters to keep them dry and clean. The Etruscans were also skilled in 
controlling the injurious processes of nature. They drained lakes by cutting 
tunnels through the heart of mountains, and they diverted the course of rivers 
to reclaim low and marshy ground, just as the Val di Chiana has been rescued 
in our own times. And these grand works are not only stillextant, but some are 
even efficient as ever, after the lapse of so many centuries. 

“That the Etruscans were eminently skilled in tunnelling, excavating, and 
giving form and beauty to shapeless wae ey and for useful purposes, is a fact im- 
pressed on the mind of every one who visits the land. Their tombs were all sub- 
terranean, and, with few exceptions, hewn in the rock, after the manner of the 
Egyptians and other people of the East. In truth, in no point is the Oriental 
character of the Etruscans more obviously marked than in their sepulchres; and 
modern researches are daily bringing to light fresh analogies to the tombs of 
Lycia, Phrygia, Lydia, or Egypt. 

“In physical comfort and luxury the Etruscans cannot have been surpassed 

any contemporary nation. Whoever visits the Gregorian Museum of the 
Vatican, or that of the Cavaliere Campana at Rome, will have abundant proofs 
of this. Much of it is doubtless owing to their extensive commerce which was 
their pride for ages. In their social condition they were in advance of the Greeks, 


particularly in one point which is an important test of civilization. In Athens, | 
woman was always degraded: she trod not by the side of man as his companion | 


and helpmate, but followed as his slave: the treatment of the sex, even in the 
days of Pericles, was what would now be called Oriental. But in Etruria, woman 
was honoured and respected: she took her place at the board by her husband's 
side, which she was never permitted to do in Athens; she was educated and ac- 
complished, and sometimes even instructed in the mysteries of divination; her 
children assumed her name as well as their father’s; and her grave was honoured 
with even more splendour than that of her lord. It is not easy to say to what 
Etruria owed this superiority. But whatever its cause, it was a fact which 
tended greatly to humanize her, and through her to civilize Italy; a fact of 
which Rome especially reaped the benefit by imitating her example.” 

Besides the sketches of scenery and people, directly connected with the 
Cities and cemeteries, the researches of Mr. Dennis frequently took him 
into remote parts of the country, rarely or never visited by travellers, 
and placed him in circumstances very different from those occurring to 
common tourists. 

“ Bieda, like every town and village off the main roads throughout the Roman 
state, is a wretched place, ‘in linked squalor long drawn out,’ with no osteria 
where the traveller who values comfort could venture to pass the night. There 
is but one respectable house; and here we were stopped by the Count of S. 
Giorgio, who stood at the door waiting to receive us. He apologized for delaying 
us; but said that the presence of strangers was of so rare occurrence in this se- 
cluded village, that he could not allow us to pass without inquiring if he could be 
of service to us. We learned that he was from Turin; but having bought some 
estates in this part of Italy, he had acquired therewith the title of Dake of Bieda, 
the honour of magistracy, and almost feudal dominion over the inhabitants of this 
pap a and its territory. The purchase could only be effected on these terms, and 
on the condition of his residing six months in the year on this spot, which he re- 
garded as a veritable exile from civilized society. He pointed out a ruin opposite 
as once the palace of the Counts of Anguillara, the old feudal lords of Bieda, who, 
among other barbarous privileges, claimed that of forestalling every bridegroom 
in their domain; by insisting on which, the last of these fine old Roman gentle- 
men three centuries since fell a victim to popular fury, and his mansion was de- 
stroyed. Yet much of the power of its feudal chiefs has descended to the present 
lord of Bieda; who told us he was almost absolute, that his will was law, that he 
had power over the lives and properties of his tenants, being supreme judge of 
both civil and criminal causes—in a country, be it remembered, where trial by 
jury is unknown. His rule, however, seemed based on love rather than on fear— 
more akin to that of the chief of a clan than to feudal seignory on the one hand 
or to the authority of an English squire over his tenantry on the other. 

“ The Count courteously proposed to act as our cicerone to the antiquities of 
the neighbourhood, and mounted his steed to accompany us. 

“ Oar first object was an ancient bridge of three arches, which lay in the ravine 
to the West of the town. The Count led the way down the descent, through a 
narrow cleft, sunk some twenty feet in the tufo, with a channel or furrow in the 
middle, so deep and narrow that the horses could scarcely put one foot before the 
other; yet we were obliged to adhere to the Horatian maxim, in medio tutissimus, 
lest our legs should be crushed against the walls of rock.” 

We have confined our extracts to general topics, because the de- 
scription of ruins and tombs lose their interest if not read as a whole, 
and often require the illustrative maps and plates with which the volumes 
are interspersed. Those who feel inclined to study the subject of Etru- 
rian antiquities will do well to have recourse to Mr. Dennis’s work. It 
contains the most complete popular account extant, and very frequently 
the pith of learned works directed to special points. 


SIR H. V. HUNTLEY’S PEREGRINE SCRAMBLE.* 
Turs fiction is one of those nautical novels which the success of Cooper 
and Marryat has produced in such abundance during the last fifteen or 
twenty years. Peregrine Scramble, however, differs from the majority 
in the total absence of invention. The fiction appears more than 
founded on fact; it looks like fact itself. Sir H. V. Huntley intimates 
that such is the case, “although some attempts may have been made to 
render the recital more agreeable by the addition of some little colour- 
ing” : but it is difficult to see in what this colouring consists. It is not 
in the story; for that is merely the career of a midshipman and lieute- 
nant, from towards the close of the great war till the battle of Navarino. 
It is not in the adventures ; for they are not remarkably striking or even 
singular —nothing more than might happen to any well-connected, 
dashing, and rather lucky youth in the service. It is not in the style of 


* Peregrine Scramble ; or Thirty Years’ Adventures of a Blue Jacket. By Captain 
Sir H. V. Huntley, R.N. In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 











narrative; for that is as devoid of imagination as well can be 
though possessing a kind of solid literalness, which gives an air of vera. 
city if not reality to the story. Neither is it in the persons; who are 
mostly of a common description, with less of the peculiarities of nautical 
life about them than we usually see. The only artistical attempts con- 
sist in depicting at length the singularities of some of the characters 
and in the dialogues, that savour of additions with a view to piquaney, 
which, however, they scarcely attain. ; 

In several points of view the book has a strong resemblance to Peter 
Simple: rather from accidental coincidence, however, than actual 
imitation ; unless it be said that Marryat’s picture of a green youth on 
first joining his ship and during the usual service of the period was so 
generally true that a kindred subject of necessity involved similar de. 
scription. The parents of both heroes are clergymen ; but Mr. Scramble, 
though a weak and pompous man, is of rigid respectability and sincere 
religion, whereas Mr. Simple, it will be remembered, was placed in the 
church for a family living. Both heroes are involved in the equivocal ad- 
ventures which are likely to occur to an innocent boy just carried from a 
quiet home to the profligacy of a seaport-town, aud the roughness of a 
ship of war five-and-thirty years ago. But the resemblance is only 
generic. In Peregrine Scramble there is little of the tact that in- 
dicated the unconscious scrapes into which Simple was falling, without 
going too deeply into unpleasant subjects, or showing them too clearly, 
The adventures in both books are of an average kind ; no great battles, of 
which a midshipman could not give an account from personal knowledge, 
nor any incidents of such a character as rarely occur, There is nothing 
in each tale that might not happen to the majority in a common round 
of active service. But in Peregrine Scramble there is little choice or 
selection; no generalization of the individuality by such striking cir- 
cumstances as the gale in Peter Simple ; no variety or relief like that 
produced by the captivity in France, and the escape from the French 
prison. Neither is there so much of personal story, slight as that was. 
The necessity for any elevation or enrichment of every-day nature 
hardly enters into Captain Huntley’s mind. For the critically inclined, 
the comparison of the two books, Scramble and Simple, is a curious 
subject of study, to see how the same generic topics are handled by two 
different minds, each possessing a practical knowledge of the themes, and 
kindred though not equal powers of delineation; but one deficient in 
imagination, largeness, and tact: neither writer can be said to have refine- 
ment. 

Although far inferior to Marryat’s chef d’ceuvre, Peregrine Scramble 
is readable, and not without interest, from its obvious truth, except when 
the writer is aiming at what he calls “colouring.” In fact, it is almost 
an autobiography, though called a fiction ; for the form is hardly attained, 
from the writer’s deficiency in art. The varieties, dangers, novelties, 
and humours of a nautical life, however, form a story of themselves, and 
frequently occasion startling incidents. The chief warlike service in 
which Scramble is engaged was on the coast of America during the last 
war. Various incidents take place during its continuance; but perhaps 
the following on the capture of an American coaster is the most genuine 
bit of nature. 

“ The prize was a mere coaster, old and badly found; and Jeremiah thought 
he could run by the blockading ships without being seen ; which but for the guard- 
boats he probably would have done. The schooner, with a few hundred barrels 
of flour on board, was all the property Jerry possessed in the world; but he took 
it very calmly, asking what was ta be done with his wife and four little children, 
who were sailing about with him to save the expense of a home. Jerry was cer- 
tainly a good creature, uncouth as he was in appearance: his little children played 
about him on the deck of the schooner, where they were allowed to remain; and 
though he had lost everything he had to enable him to provide for them, yet he 
as cheerfully played with them as he always had before. 

“ The prize had now remained with us three days, when a message was sent to 
bring Jerry on board the Splendid. 

“ Nothing seemed to surprise him: he calmly walked up the side, nodded in 
true Yankee style to the officers on deck, then, observing a good deal of bright 
iron-work about the quarter-deck, he said to one of the men, ‘ Well, sailor, I guess 
you like dry weather in this big ship?’ taking a highly-polished belaying pin out 
of the rack, and keenly regarding it. 

“ Sir Gravely Dreadnought, cocked-hat epaulettes and all, now came out, the 
orderly standing attention as he passed. Sir Gravely constitutionally always ex- 
pected to create a sensation; but he failed with Jerry; who, having eyed him, 
very quietly said to the same man, ‘ Well, sailor, that’s the Captain, I guess?’ 

“ Sir Gravely sent for Jerry, who went over to him with the same indifference 
that he had evinced throughout: he, however, opened the conversation, saying, 
‘ Well, a word with which he began every sentence, ‘ Captain, will you send us 
all to Bermuda, or can you swap us for Britishers?’ 

“ Sir Gravely was a man to be amused, in spite of his mightiness, and owned 
an excellent heart: he had from his cabin often seen Jerry and his little children 
playing together in the schooner, and he knew bis story. The prize would be 
nothing divided amongst five hundred and ninety men; and he summoned the 
ship's company aft, told them that the vessel and cargo was the only property 
that Jerry had in the world to support his family upon; that he, Sir Gravely, 
would gladly give the ship’s company one hundred pounds if they would as readily 
give up their claim to the vessel and cargo, which he would then return to — 
and liberate. The crew whispered together a moment or two, then smiled, sai 
they were willing, and gave Sir Gravely three hearty cheers in exchange for his 
one hundred pounds. Jerry had not heard the cause of all this. Sir Gravely 
sent for and told him: for the first time in his life Jerry was moved to astonish- 
ment. He looked Sir Gravely through and through—then he surveyed the offi- 
cers and crew—he clasped his hands together, went upon his knees, and, resting 
his head upon one of the carronades, we could hear him say, and "twas all he 
could say, ‘Well, God bless the Britisher,’ and ‘My poor children.’ He looked 
up, and the tears were streaming down his cheeks; he could bear up against mis- 
fortune, but he had from his cradle been taught to think the English oppressive 
and severe. An hour after he was on his way back to Richmond, Sir Gravely 
not being able to guarantee him a safe passage to any port outside the bay; and 
as the poor fellow passed the ship, he drew his wife and little children up in & 
line, while he and two Negro sailors which formed his crew, gave three burrahs, 
their hats waving in gratitude to us; and the last we heard from Jerry was, 
‘Well, good bye, Britishers.’ ” 

Mr. Scramble served in the ship which carried Napoleon to St. Helena ; 
and he gives a different account of the Emperor's general bearing and 
behaviour from that which is generally entertained. 

“The next morning the anchor was taken up, aad the ship proceeded to sea. 
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She had hardly cleared the headland of the bay, when a frigate was observed 
coming down towards us; this was the Eurotas, having on board several officers 
who had served under Napoleon, and were now expatriated. Both ships when 
sufficiently near were hove-to, and the officers which the Eurotas was to con- 
vey to their respective places of banishment, came on board the flag-ship, to 
take leave of their late great leader; they were richly dressed in uniforms of | 
various kinds, and most of them decorated with emblems of their courage in | 
battle and devotion to their Emperor. One especially I noticed: he was a tall, 
fine figure, with a complexion and countenance expressive of the service and 
scenes which he had gone through. He was dressed in the light blue cavalry 
uniform of the Polish Lancers, and wore many decorations. Amongst the group 
he was conspicuous for his soldierlike bearing, and seemed the only one who | 
severely felt his separation from his idolized chief. This was Savary. It was | 
at least half an hour before Napoleon called them to his presence; during which 
time they walked or stood upon the deck. At length the door of the cabin was 
thrown open, and Napoleon walked out to meet them. Their homage was ardent 
and profound; but Savary, who had gone through the thickest of the fire, who 
at the head of his Lancers had dashed upon the solid and impenetrable squares, 
who had braved death in all its most sudden and dire shapes unmoved, now fell 
upon Napoleon’s shoulder to hide the tears which burst though all restraint to 

ow the affection of the heart which glowed within the breast of this intrepid, 
able, and faithful soldier. The only one amongst them all who stood without 
emotion was Napoleon himself; not even the passionate grief of Savary affected 
him. He stood amongst his late followers for the last time,—men who had placed 
him on a throne, and who would at any hour have died in defence of it: he was 
as cold ag the bronze figure which so often represents him, and stood just as he 
is there, motionless, frowning, and apparently absorbed in other thoughts. A few 
short minutes was all he gave to them to say farewell: they seemed disappointed 
generally, but Savary could not join them in this; he separated himselt from 
them, and the bitter tears continued to flow down his weather-worn and manly 
face: to him it was a dreadful day. Napoleon retired to the cabin, and these 
officers returned to the Eurotas; when both ships made sail to prosecute their 
respective vayages. 

“ Until this moment I had felt much in reflecting upon the humbled condition 
of so great a man as Napoleon; but when I saw him either really unfeeling or 
affecting to be so, I confess 1 thought he merited all his inflictions. If he really 
felt, would it not have been creditable to his nature? And wiere then was the 
glory of concealing it? Why should he make it appear to those who had so de- 
votedly served him that he had used them as he wanted them, and threw them 
aside as of no value when he no longer could command either their skill in the | 
cabinet or their swords in the field? Napoleon from that hour was at a discount 
amongst us—with the blue jackets at least.” 








MR. HUNT'S POETRY OF SCIENCE.* 
Ir may be doubted whether there is any poetry in nature apart from the 
associations of the human mind, just as there is no such thing as colour 
except by the separation of the rays of light. Nature, in her lowest 
form, may become poetical, when the mind of the poet associates her 
with the common feelings or common interest of mankind. ‘The poor 
beetle that we tread upon ” is not poetical in itself, but it becomes poeti- 
cal in the loftiest degree when it points the moral of the true terror of 
death, and the great high-priest of man and nature announces that the 
miserable insect “in corporal sufferance feels a pang as great as when a 
giant dies.” Even the description of inanimate nature, though of the 
loveliest character, is unsatisfactory, or inferior at least, if not as- | 
sociated with some human feeling or moral sense. Truth of description | 
seems insuflicient unless it be associated with man or his productions. 
Strike out the allusions to art in the following poetical description of 
evening, and what will be left ? 

“ Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloistered flight; ere to black Hecate’s summons 

The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal.” 
And in a similar theme, though the description is more direct, what 
force is given by the appeal to observation and memory ! 

“ The West yet glimmers with some streaks of day: 

Now spurs the la‘e1 traveller: apace, 

To gain the timely inn.” 
Mere description, a description of nothing but the forms of nature, 
may be found, and among inferior poets or poetasters in terrible quanti- 
ties; but the life and interest of descriptive poetry will always arise from 
some association with the arts, employments, or feelings of man: when 
they are absent, it will soon become insufferably tedious. 

If this view is correct, the theory of Bowles seems disposed of, 
though on different grounds from those advanced by Byron and others 
who engaged in the controversy. It is equally clear that, strictly speak- 
ing, there can be no poetry in science; for science is not even a descrip- 
tion of any part of nature, but a deduction of general laws from the ob- | 
servation of or experiment upon single facts. A scientific exposition may | 
indeed be made poetical, just as agriculture may be treated poetically by a 
competent poet ; but it will be done in the same way as other things,— 
that is, by rendering the poetry predominant, and by selecting from the 
science, or the art, such parts as are best fitted for poetical display, and 
illustrating them by appeals to the sympathies or associations of the | 
human mind. For example, the security of the gloom-involved mariner | 
through his compass is a more poetical image than many of the recon | 
dite or striking sc‘entific facts connected with magnetism. 


Mr. Hunt's able and agreeable work will almost of itself support the | 
theory we have advanced. It rather exhibits the wonders of science than | 
its poetry. Mr. Hunt holds, it is true, that science, when it overturns 
@ superstition, establishes something else as vivid; but his reasons 
rather prove our arguments than his own. The ancient fauns, wood 
nymphs, and the like, were poetical, because they had in some degree hu- 
man passions ; the wonders of botany, electricity, and the conjectures 
grounded upon their known facts, are not poetical, for the opposite rea- 
son. When Mr. Hunt, excited by his theme, leaves exposition for en- 
forcement or illustration, it is not poetry we have, so much as rhetoric, 
and sometimes rhetoric of a florid kind; but be it what it may, it is 
Mr. Hunt’s mind, not science. The passages that may be said to verge 
upon poetry in the volume before us, seem to arise from some illustration 
which adds force to the facts understood by mere intelligence from a 

* The Poetry of Science, or the Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By 


Robert Hunt, Author of “ Researches on Light,” &c.; Keeper of Mining Records, Mu- 
seum of Practical Geology. Published by Keeve, Benham, and Reeve. 


| are trifles. 


| water, heat is given out, which is a fact we cannot explain. If 


| produced and the full powers of heat and actinism are developed. 


reference to something not at all events scientific. The following 
descriptive of geographical colouring is rich and glowing, but wou 
lose some of its interest if we took away the costumes; and after all, 
much of it is not science but facts. 

‘There is a remarkable correspondence between the geographical position of a 
region and the colours of its plants and animals. Within the Tropics, where 

* The sun shines for ever unchangeably bright,’ 

the darkest green prevails over the leaves of plants, the flowers and fruits are 
tinctured with colours of the deepest dye, whilst the plumage of the birds is of 
the most variegated description and of the richest hues. In the people also of 
these climes there is manifested a desire for the most striking colours, and their 
dresses have all a distinguishing character, not of shape merely, but of chromatic 
arrangements. In the temperate climates everything is of a more subdued va- 
riety: the flowers are less bright of hue; the prevailing tint of the winged tribes 
is a russet brown; and the dresses of the inhabitants of these regions are of a 
sombre character. In the colder portions of the earth there is but little colour; 
the flowers are generally white or yellow, and the animals exhibit no other con- 
trast than that which white and black affurd. A chromatic scale might be formed, 
its maximum point being at the Equator and its minimum at the Poles. 

“ The influence of light on the colours of organized creation is well shown in 
the sea. Near the shores we find sea-weeds of the most beautiful tinctures, par- 
ticularly on the rocks which are left dry by the tides; and the rich hues of the 
actinix, which inhabit shallow water, must have been often observed. The fishes 
which swim near the surface are also distinguished by the variety of their colours, 
wheieas those which live at greater depths are grey, brown, or black. It has been 
found that after a certain depth, where the quantity of light is so reduced that a 
mere twilight prevails, the inhubitants of the ocean become nearly colourless. 
That the sun’s rays alone give to plants the property of reflecting colour, is proved 
by the process of blanching, or the etiolated state produced by artificially exclad- 
ing them from light.” 

The Poetry of Science is in reality a judicious selection of the most 
striking and wonderful laws of creation, illustrated by the facts that esta- 
blish those laws. The branches treated of are very numerous, Motion, 
gravitation, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemical forces, geology, 
and the phenomena of vegetable and animal life—in short, nearly all the 
range of natural philosophy—is embraced in the sixteen chapters of the 
book. The great divisions, however, relate to matter in its essence, 80 
far as we can reach it; the laws which matter obeys, either as matter, 
as gravitation, or in taking form upon itself—as molecular forces; the 
chemistry of creation, using chemistry in its largest sense, as applicable 
to all the conditions of inorganic substances; and the more remarke 
able principles that seem to influence life. Sometimes, as we have said, 
Mr. Hunt falls into too rhetorical a style, and at others he may not 
always exhibit sufficient criticism in noting drawbacks, when it is his 
cue to enforce the wonderful: in his panegyric on the invention of 
Daguerre, for example, he omits to observe upon the stiffness, the want 
of art, which distinguishes the productions of the sun. These, however, 
The volume will be found a skilful selection and an eloquent 
exposition of the most attractive wonders of science. 

The passage already quoted indicates the style of Mr, Hunt: an ex- 
tract or two will show the matter and variety of his book. 

PROBABILITY OF THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 

The careful study of the conditioa of our own globe is in favour of the assump- 
tion of the existence of nebulous matter. By the process of art and manufacture 
by the operation of those powers on which organization and life depend, solid 
matter is constantly poured off in such a state that it cannot be detected as matter 
by any of the human senses. Yet a thousand and a thousand results daily and 
hourly accumulating as truths around us, prove that the solid metals, the 
earths, and the constituents of animal and vegetable life, all pass away invisible 
to us, and become “thin air.” We know that Hosting around us, these volatilized 
bodies exist in some form or other, and numerous experiments in chemistry are 
calculated to convince us, that the most attenuated air is capable, with a slight 
change of circumstances, of being converted into the condition of solid masses. 
Hydrogen gas, the lightest, the most etherial of the chemical elements, dissolves 
iron and zine, arsenic, sulphur, and carbon, and from the transparent combina- 
tions thus formed, we can with facility separate these ponderous bodies. Such 
substances must exist in our own atmosphere; why not in the regions of + ~~ 
Whether this planet ever floated a mass of nebulous matter, only known by its 
dim and filmy light, or comet-like rushed through space with eccentric orbit, are 
questions which can only receive the reply of speculative minds. Whether the 
earth and the other members of the solar system were ever parts of a central sun, 
and thrown from it by some mighty convulsion, though now revolving with all 
the other masses around that orb, chained in their circuits by some infinite 
power, is beyond the utmost refinements of science to discover. This hypothesis 
is, however, in its sublime conception, worthy of the master-mind that gave it 
birth. 

FACTS ON HEAT. 

If spirits of wine and water are mixed together, a considerable degree of heat 
is given out, and by mixing sulphuric acid and water, an infinitely larger amount. 
If oil of vitriol and spirits of wine, or aquafortis (nitric acid) and spirits of tur- 


| pentine, at common temperatures, be suddenly united, so much heat is set free 


as to ignite the spirits. In all these instances there is a condensation of the 
fluid. In nearly all cases of solution, cold is produced by the absorption of the 
heat necessary to sustain the salt in a liquid form; but when potash dissolves in 
potassium is 
—— on ice, it sets fire, by the heat produced, to the hydrogen gas liberated 
rom the water. Antimony and many other metals thrown into chlorine gas ignite 
and burn with brilliancy: the same phanomenon takes place in the vapours of 
iodine or bromine. Many chemical compounds, as the chlorate of potash and 


| sulphur, explode with a light blow; whilst the slightest friction occasions the 


detonation of the fulminating salts of silver, mercury, and gold. Compounds 
of nitrogen and chlorine, or iodine, are still more delicately combined; the former 


| exploding with fearful violence on the approach of an oleaginous body, and the 


latter with the smallest elevation of temperature: both of them destroying the 
vessels in which they may be contained. These fearful disturbances of com~ 
bination can only be explained upon the supposition that the particles have the 
property of condensing around them an enormous quantity of the calorific and 
chemical principle, and retaining them in a latent state until some disturbance 
renders them sensible, by which the sudden destruction of the chemical union is 
The fact of 
great heat being evolved during the conversion of a body from a solid to a gaseous 
state, which is a striking exception to the law of latent heat as it prevails in most 
cases, admits of no more satisfactory explanation. 

As mechanical force produces calorific excitation, so we find that every move- 
ment of sap in senaion and of the blood and fluids in the animal economy, 
causes its sensible increase. The chemical processes constantly going on in 
plants and animals are another source of heat; and to nervous energy and to 
muscular movement must we also look for the sustaining caloric which 1s esseq- 
tial to the health and life of the latter. 
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Mr. Wilde's Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life is less a sketch 
of his latter days than a medical review of his bodily symptoms from the 
boyish period when he indulged himself in eating “ a hundred golden 
pippins ” at once, and, as he thought, permanently injured his di- 
gestion, up to his death under restraint and scarcely conscious of ex- 
ternal objects. By bringing together all his symptoms and sensations 
from his own letters and journals, as well as from the recorded accounts 
of eye-witnesses, Mr. Wilde has formed a curious collection of facts re- 


lating to Swift’s bodily affections, and possessing both a unity and a | 


bearing that will vainly be sought in common biographies by non-medi- 
cal men. It does not appear to us that Mr. Wilde accomplishes his main 
object, which is to overturn the opinion that Swift was insane. The 
moody silence in his closing years, Mr. Wilde says, arose from paralysis ; 
the restlessness and other symptoms of his supposed madness, from bodily 


in : which may be true, but the evidence of a disturbed or paralyzed | 


intellect is too strong to be overthrown. 

The second part of the book refers to the Dean's connexion with Stella, 
Esther Johnson, and passing allusions to Miss Vanhomrigh. Here too 
Mr. Wilde brings together the principal passages bearing upon this much- 
discussed topic ; submitting each to a critical examination, to determine 
its nature as an original or contemporary authority, or a mere report or 
compilation of after days. He presents the story, but apparently without 
attaching any weight to it, that Swift and Stella were both natural chil- 
dren of Sir William Temple, and that the relationship was not discovered 
till after the alleged marriage. His own view of the mystery is best read 
in his summing-up at the close of his survey. 

“ One of the great sources of uneasiness being removed, it may be asked, 
if none of these causes already hinted at existed, why did not Swift now 
acknowledge Esther Johnson as his wife, or marry her if not already legally 
bound to her? The answer to this question must ever be surmise or conjec- 
ture. We may, however, again refer to dates. It was now the year 1724; 
Swift was fifty-seven, and Stella forty-two years of age, and both in very 

ious health: the force of habit, the coldness of Swift's temperament, per- 
Rage inditrence on the part of Stella when the cause of her anxiety was removed, 


and a feeling that as they had (if the story of the marriage be true) lived for so | 
pon Fm of their lives separate, and both past their days of youth, they | 


should live on as before. The very mystery of their connexion, which had been 
80 long preserved, both might now be unwilling to disclose.” 

Some early satirical poems or lampoons, ascribed to Swift, are printed 
in this volume. The evidence in favour of the authorship is little more 
than conjectural; but the pieces have a resemblance to Swift's style. 
They are all juvenile or unfinished : some of them are imperfect, or printed 
so because of their coarseness: all are relics rather curious than in- 

Professor Ansted’s Gold-Secker’s Manual is not only a work for 
the time, but for all times; for when has the day dawned upon civilized 
society that gold was not considered a precious metal? In a certain 
sense the book may be considered a compilation ; for the matter is rarely 
original, but drawn from a variety of sources. Its use and application 
is that of a master. 
the world, marking whence the metal comes and the geological features 
of the districts in which it is found. He then subjects California to a 
similar survey, and gives a variety of directions for rough modes of 
testing gold and separating it from the grosser substances with which it 
is intermixed; exhibiting the practice in various districts, especially 
Brazil, which seems to approach the nearest to the method best adapted 
to California. He then considers the probable influence of this dis- 
covery on the commercial value of gold, and the prospects of California 
as a gold-producing country. The last he considers considerable, though 


not so full of promise as many suppose ; the actual influence of the Cali- | 
fornian discovery on the value of gold throughout the world, he thinks | 


likely to be slight, judging by analogy and science. The settlement of 
California he deems the most useful consequence of the golden discovery. 


Bibliomania in the Middle Ages is a wseful and agreeable collection 
of antiquarian gossip. The author's object is to vindicate the monks 
from the charges of ignorance and sloth that have been so often brought 
against them by modern philosophical writers. His plan of vindication 
is first to exhibit the conventual discipline adopted to procure and 
ae their manuscripts, then to prove the value attached to 

ks by biographical accounts of many monkish bibliomaniacs, and 
by notices of the principal monasteries in this country remarkable 
for their libraries, with select catalogues of their books when the lists 
have been preserved. Mr. Somner Merryweather is animated by a similar 
zeal to that which burned in the breasts of the bibliomaniaes whose deeds 
he commemorates ; his labour of love has enabled him to dig out from 
various quarries a great mass of curious information; and his cumulative 
process certainly impresses the reader with a favourable opinion of the 
mental activity of the middle ages in ancient and scholastic reading, if the 
readers did not imbibe much of a classical taste from their study of the 
classics. The general character of Mr. Merryweather’s information is not 
new; the volume derives its value and character from the number of 
particulars brought together in a small compass. The author excels more 
i exposition than discussion: in a new edition, some of his lucubrations 
aight advantageously be omitted. 


A Book for a Corner is a selection of short pieces, or of passages 
that bear transplanting, with brief introductions in which criticism pre- 
dominates. Some of the authors are eminent—as Pope, Gray, Goldsmith ; 
many are of repute, though often little known to the present gene- 
ration. The choice of pieces is made with a peculiar taste ; being, with 
a few exceptions, such pieces as are not the chefs-d’ceuvres of their 
authors, or the authors are not first-rate. Shenstone’s “ School- Mistress” 
is found here, and Parnell’s “ Hermit”; a selection of Steele's stories 
is made from the Tatler, &c.; with some of Addison's papers 
on Sir Roger de Coverly. Old travellers give up a choice bit here and 
there; Robinson Crusoe furnishes some striking passages; and there 
are extracts from tourists, novelists, and letter-writers. We suspect that 


Mr. Ansted takes a review of the gold districts of | 


| had the principle which prompted the selection of “The Hermit” and 
Peary School-Mistress” been steadily pursued, a better book would 
| have been made by taking : the choicest works of authors who 
have dropped into some obscurity, than by the plan pursued—that of 
taking extracts of all sorts, a species of olla podrida, without any other 
| guide than fancy or liking. The general introduction, explaining the 
| purpose of the compilation, is not very remarkable, owing to its want of 
| precision. The little preliminary notices to the extracts from each author 
are agreeable ; exhibiting in matter a mélange of biography, criticism, 
and essay-writing, and in style Mr. Hunt’s nicety of perception and 
quaint pleasantry sobered by advancing years. 


The early poems of Mr. Reade were distinguished by poetical tempera- 
ment and a remarkable fluency both of words and verse; but they had 
so strong an imitative character of Byron, that it often took the shape of 
|an echo. In his Revelations of Life, and especially in the smaller 
poems that follow, Mr. Reade has adopted a more independent style; but 

his fluency is still accompanied by a species of turgidity, which conceals 
| a real justness of thought and originality of conception under a cloud of 
| words, or sacrifices lucidity of expression to mere sound, from mistakenly 
| confounding grandeur with gloomy vagueness. Where the nature of the 
| subject compels more distinctness, the style has greater closeness with 
| less efflorescence; but throughout the volume there are too many leaves 
| and flowers with too little fruit. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Four Months among the Gold-Finders of Alta California; being the 
Diary of an Expedition from San Francisco to the Gold Districts. By J. 
Tyrwhitt Brooks, M.D. 

The History of the Year 1848. By Walter K. Kelly, Author of “ A Narra- 
tive of the French Revolution of 1848.” 

The Slave Girl; a Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 
Frederick N. Dyer. 

Twice told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Peregrine Scramble; or Thirty Years’ Adventure of a Blue Jacket. By 
Captain Sir H. V. Huntley, R.N. In two volumes. 

The Closing Years of Dean Swifts Life; with an Appendix, containing 
several of his Poems hitherto unpublished, and some Remarks on Stella. 
By W. R. Wilde, M.R.LA., &c., Author of “ Austria and its Instita- 
tions,” &c. 

The Gold- Seeker's Manual. By David T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., Professor 
of Geology, King’s College, London, &c. 

A Book for a Corner; or Selections in Prose and Verse from Authors the 
best suited to that mode of enjoyment: with Comments on each, and a 
General Introduction, by Leigh Hunt. Illustrated with eighty Wood- 
engravings, from Designs by F. W. Hulme and J. Franklin. In two 
volumes. 





In five cantos. By 





Roger of Wendover's Flowers of History. Comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 1235. Formerly as- 
cribed to Matthew Paris. Translated from the Latin. By J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L., late Fellow of soy Christi College, Oxford. In two volumes. 
Volume I. (Antiquarian Library.) 

[For this publication of an old chronicler we are indebted to the labours of Dr. 
Giles and the spirit of Mr. Bohn. The trarslation is made from the Latin edi- 
tion lately published for the Historical Society. The early portion of the Flowers, 
being a history of England up to the invasion of Hengist and Horsa, is omitted; the 
next part, a compilation from the time of the Saxon invasion till towards the 
close of the twelfth century, is nearly completed in the present volume. The se- 
cond will contain the most important section—that where Roger was contem- 
porary with the events he narrates, and may rank as an original historian. ) 

Smith's Canadian Gazetteer; comprising statistical and general information 
respecting all parts of the Upper Province, or Canada West, &c. With a 
Map of the Upper Province. By William H. Smith. 

[ This book is an original in the truest sense of the term: the author having, as 
he states, traversed the country, frequently on foot, in order to collect his mate- 
rials from actual observation, or from inquiries upon the spot, except in the case 
of public statistics, which were mostly furnisiied to him by the authorities. There 
is a good deal of specific information in the volume, with a number of useful 
hints to emigrants : its value arises from its being the sole work of its kind.] 

Sermons by the late Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Wustrative of dif- 
ferent Stages in his Ministry. 1798-1847. (Chalmers’s Posthumous 

| Works, Voi. VL) 

{This volume of Dr. Chalmers’s Posthumous Works contains three-and-thirty 
| sermons, selected by the editor from the author's unpublished manuscripts as 
| 


those best calculated to illustrate the different stages of his ministry, especially 
the great change with reference to origina! sin and free grace, on a true perce 
tion of which Dr. Chalmers believed that his personal salvation depended. T 
dates 1798-1847 contain some of his first sermons and of his last.) 

The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond. By 
W. M. Thackeray, Author of “ Pendennis,” &c. 

[A neatly attractive volume, reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, in which pe- 
riodical the story of Mr. Samuel Titmarsh originally appeared. We learn by a 
geuial preface trom the author, that this tale was refused by a magazine before 
it found admission into Fraser, and that, stranger still, Vanity Fair was also 
rejected by a periodical !} 

Cosmos; a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt. Translaed from the German, by E. C. Otté. 
Volumes L. and I. (Bohn’s Scientitic Library.) 

[A cheap and handsome edition of a work, the successive volumes of which we 
noticed when the translation under Colonel Sabine’s auspices appeared. ] 

The Elements of Botany. By M. Adrien de Jussieu, Membre de I'Institut, 
Professor au Museum d'Histoire Natureile, &c. Translated by James 
Hewetson Wilson, F.L.S., &c. 

[A compact English edition of Jussieu’s well-known work, which has furnished 
so much matter to botanical compilers. ] 

The Parliamentary Companion, for 1849. Seventeenth year. By Charles 
R. Dod, Esq., Author of the * Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage,” &c. 

History Philosophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the Roman Empire 
tothe French Revolution. By George Miller, D.D.,&c. Third edition, 
revised by the Auther. In four volumes. Volume ILL 

The Tithe Proctor; a Novel. Being a Tale of the Tithe Rebellion in Ire- 
land. By William Carleton, Esq., Author of “Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry,” &c. (The Parlour Library.) 

SERIALS, 

The National Library of Select Literature. Part I. Studies of Shakspere, 
by Charles Knight. 

( The first number of a new speculation which is intended to embrace a variety of 
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works or rather the spirit of works in the belles lettres, condensed by the methods 
of analysis and extract. The specimen before us—the Studies of Shakspere—is 
the pith of Mr. Knight’s views on the poet’s English means of dramatic training, 
from the Life, and the more general annotations on each play, from his various 
editions. The special Studies in the publication before us are Titus Andronicus, 
Pericles, the Hamlet of 1603, and Timon of Athens. When completed, it will 
form a companion to all the editions of the poet. } 
Political and Social Economy; its Practical Applications. Part I. By John 
Hill Burton. (Chambers’s Instructive and Entertaining Library.) 
Remarkable and Eccentric Characters. With numerous Illustrations by F. 
W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A., Author of ‘ Costume in England,” &c. Volume 
I. (Bentley's Cabinet Library.) 
Stokers and Pokers; or the London and North-western Railway, the Elec- 
tric Telegraph, and the Railway Clearing-house. By the Author of “ Bub- 
bles from the Brunnen of Nassau.” (Murray's Home and Colonial Li- 
brary.) 
ILLusTRATED Work. 
The Toothache. Imagined by Horace Mayhew, aud realized by George 
Cruikshank. 
Five-and-forty coloured cuts, mounted on canvass and folding in a case, represent- 





ing aman in the various stages of the toothache, from the first seizure to the final 


Grotesque, but exaggerated. ] 
PAMPHLETS. 

Railway Property, its Condition and Prospects. 
to the Leeds and Thirsk Company. 

Defects in the Practice of Life Assurance, and Suggestions for their Re- 
medy, &c. 

Practical Suggestions for the Formation of Emigration Mutual Aid Socie- 
ties, &c. By a late Government Officer. 

Amendment of the Irish Poor-law. Ina Letter to Lord John Russell, by 
the Reverend T. O'Malley. 


extraction. 


By S. Smiles, Secretary 


The Church of Rome in Ireland in its Relation to the State; with Re- 


marks on the question of the Endowment of the Roman Catholic Clergy. 
By William Shee. 

The Duty of the State to its Infant Poor. A Letter to Lord John Russell 
respecting the Infant Poor at Tooting, by Henry Burgess. 

A Solution of the Portentous Enigma of Modern Civilization, &e. Ad- 
dressed to Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President of the French 

Republic, &c., by George Mudie. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 25th January, at Ankerwycke House, Bucks, Mrs. Harcourt, of a son. 

On the 25th, at Hertingfordbury Rectory, Uerts, the Lady of the Hon and Rev. Godol- 
phin Hastings, of a daughter 

On the 25th, at Stour Provost Kectory, Dorset, the Wife of the Rev. R. A. Denton, 
Rector, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Walton, the Lady of Sir Thomas R. T. Thompson, Bart., of a daugh- 


ter. 

On the 28th, in Whitehall Yard, the Hon. Mrs. Vereker, of a son and heir. 

On the 28th, in Upper Lansdowne Terrace, Kensington Park, the Lady Caroline 
Garnier, of a son. 


On the 28th, at the Kectory, Oving. Bucks, the Wife of the Rev. H.L. Boyce, of a 
daughter. 

On the 29th, in Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, the Lady Margaret Milbank, of a 
Gaughter. 


On the 3ist, at the Rectory, Bishop’s Waltham, the Wife of the Rev. William Brock, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 5th July, at Wanregwan, Port Phillip, George 
the late Edward Bouchier Wrey, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. C. Civil Service, to Sarah, 
second daughter of the late Colonel! Cuninghame, of Caddell and Thornton, Ayrshire 

On the 6th January, at the Palazzo Bonturlin, Florence, lI) Cavali¢re Commendatore 
Giuseppe Pistoj, Postmaster-General of Tuscany, to Eliza Forster Walford, only sur- 
viving daughter of the late Richard Walford, Esq., of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

On the 30th, at St. Pancras New Church, John Cunliffe Pickersgill, Esq., second 


| Geraloqulo and Aslan, London 


upon full-pay ; D. W. Tupper, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 534 Foot—Pay- 
masters W. 8S. Hall, from the 17th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Telford, who exchanges. 
58th Foot—Ensign A. Smith, from the 72d Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rush 
promoted. 74th Foot—Ensign the Hon. J. Colborne, from the 30th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Ingle, who exchanges. 82d Foot—A. E. Warren, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Sprot, whose removal from the 83d Foot has been cancelled. 83d Foot—Capt. C. 
F. Sweeny, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice T. R. De Rinzy, who exchanges; 
Lieut. D. Anderson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sweeny, who retires; Ensign F. 
Dickinson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Anderson. 84th Foot—Assist.-Surg. F. W. 
Innes, M.D. to be Surg. vice Marshall, appointed to the 15th Light Drags. ; Assist. 
Surg. Alfred Gosden, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Innes. 86th Foot—Lieut. 
J. Meacham, from 28th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Orlebar, who exchanges. 89th Foot— 
Capt. E. H. M. Kelly, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice J. Spence, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. L. Skynner to be Capt. by pur. vice Kelly, who ret. Ensign E. B. Thorp to be 
Lieut. by pur. vice Skynner; W. C.G. Perry, Gent. to be Ensign vice Thorp. 90th 
Foot—Lieut. R Burton, from half-pay 94th Foot, to be Lieut. vice D. Davies, who ex- 
changes; Ensign H. M*Mahon Eagar to be Licut. by purchase, vice Burton. who re- 
tires; J. H. Wade, Gent be Ensign, by purchase, vice Eagar. 

ist West India Regt.—J. M*Namee, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Wright, deceased. 

Ceylon Kithe Regt.—Assist.-Surg. 8. 
Dakers, deceased. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies—Lieut. H.C. Marriott to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Lyttleton, who retires; Ensign T. Johns to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Marriott; R. 
A. Law, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Johns. 

Brevet—Cap't. W. G. Beare, of the Ist Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Statf!—Col. A. 8. H. Mountain, of the 291th Foot, to be Adjt.-Gen. to the Queen's 


Smith, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 


| Forces serving in the East Indies, vice Col. Cureton, killed in action. 


Unattached— Lieut. A. Rush, from the 58th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase. 

Memorandum—Capt. J. Black, upon half-pay Unattached, has been permitted to re- 
tire from the Army by the sale of his commis-ion, he being about to become a settler in 
Canada. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, January 30. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Sheppard and Goodge, High Street, Notting Hill, poulterers-—-Brown and Son, White 
Horse Lane, Stepney, drapers—Cyples and Ball, Longton, manufacturers of china— 
Lussenden and Leaney, Broad Street, St. Giles’s, confectioners—Gillard and Co, Ply- 
mouth, coach-builders— Harling and Chisholm, Lingfield, Surrey —Bedford and Banks, 
Ipswich, railway-carriers—Nicholl and Gorton, Colchester, brewers —Helme and Beck- 
ett, Lancaster, drapers—J. and E. L. Budd, Upper Thames Street, tin-plate-agents— 
Duckitt and Co. Ripon, railway-contractors—The st. Helen’s Crown Glass Company, 
Sutton, Lancashire; as far as regards the personal representatives of I’. Greenall— 
Burnett, Brothers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, engineers—Thompson and Son, Manchester 
—Cheesman and Son, Brighton, chinamen—Porteus and Harvey, Manchester, trimming- 
manutacturers—Unwin and Holdsworth, Bowling, near Bradford, worsted-manufac- 
turers—E. and B. Biggs, Old Street Road, oilmen—Reids and Hutchinson, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, merchants—Gibsons and Co. Hull, iron-shipbuilders—Clifford and Brown, 
Hull, engineers— Lawrence and Pattison, Launceston, attornies—Davies and Green, 
Bartholomew Lane, victuallers—Mason and Greenway, West Bromwich, coalmasters— 
Carr and Heworth, Leeds, joiners—W. Tiddy and W. 


| Tiddy jun. Bristol, ironfounders. 


Jouchier Wrey, Esq., son of | 


Livesey, Taomas, Liverpool, hotelkeeper. 
BANKRUPTS. 

BARRACLOUGH, THoMAs, and Eveairr, Joun, Halifax, woollen-spinoers, to surrender 
Feb. 16, March 30: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedtord Row; Mr. Wavell, 
Halifax; Mr. Courtenay, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

Bovagne, Tuomas, Birmingham, coal-dealer, Feb. 14, March 7: solicitors, Mr. Jack- 
son, Gray’s Inn; Mr. Harrison, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham. 

CuzeTaaM, Gronce, Frindsbury, Kent, shipbuilder, Feb. 5, March 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Nicholls and Doyle, Bedford Row, for Mr. Morgan, Maidstone ; official assignee, 
Mr. Turquand, Guildhall! Chambers. 

CLowgs, Francis, Norwich, auctioneer, Feb. March 12: solicitor, Mr. Storey, 
Featherstone Buildings, Holborn; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

CoasWeLL, Henry, Wotton-under-Edge, papermaker, Feb. 13, March (3: solicitors, 
Mr. Howall, King Street, Cheapside; Messrs. Bevan, Bristol; official assiguee, Mr. 
Acraman, Bristol 

Cowan, liven, Stockton-upon-Tees, tailor, Feb. 13, March 13: solicitors, Mr. 
Chandler, Paternoster Kow; Mr. Cooper, Sunderland; official assignee, Mr. Baker, 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED 








| Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 


son of John Pickersgill, Esq., of Tavistock Square, to Helen Hutton, second daughter | 


of the Rev. Thomas Dale, Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Pancras. 

On the 30th, at St. Stephen’s Church, Dublin, the Earl of Devon, to Miss Elizabeth 

Ruth Scott, niece of the Earl of Meath. 
DEATHS. 

On the Ist December, at Singapore, Licutenant David Macdowall Gordon, R.N., se- 
cond son of Thomas Gordon, Esq., of Park, N.B.; in his 30th year. 

On the 15th January, at Wildgate, Jedburgh, Mrs. Grizzel Brown Cranston, Widow 
of Mr. Cranston, mason; in her 95th year. Her children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, have numbered a hundred and sixty-one. 

On the 22d the Lady Juliana Howard ; in her 99th year. 

On the 23d, in Nile Terrace, Rochester, the Rev. R. C. Curtois, D.D., late Chaplain 
to the Forces, and Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Queensberry ; in his 62d year. 

On the 24th, at Clifton, Anna Maria, Wife of Major-General Faunce, C.B. 

On the 26th, at Lewisham Hiil, Blackheath, Nathaniel Simpson, Esq., for nearly 
thirty years Secretary to the South Sea Company ; in his 80th year. 

On the 26th, at Manchester, Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, K.C.B., 
Commanding the North and Midland District. 

On the 28th, at the Vicarage, the Kev. W. B. 
Vicar of Goudhurst, Kent ; in his 80th year 

On the 28th, at Hammersmith, Susanna, Widow of the late Richard Radford, Esq. ; 
in her 90th year. 

On the 28th, Hugo Cornewal St. John Mildmay, Esq., youngest son of the late Baro- 
net, Sir Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay. 

On the 30th, in Sussex Square, Brighton, Charlotte, Widow of the late George Rous, 
Esq.; in her 90th year. 

On the 3ist, in Grange Terrace, Brompton, Dr. George Fownes, F.R.S., Professor of 
Practical Chemistry at University College, London ; in his 34th year, 

On the 3ist, in George Street, Portman Square, Miss. Elizabeth Gibbs, only surviving 
sister of Major-General Sir Samuel Gibbs, K.C.B., who fell at New Orleans, and of the 
late Major-General Sir Edward Gibbs, K.C.B.; in her 82d year 


TERA | 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice, Feb. 2.—5th Drag. Guards—Lieut. G. R. Hamilton to be Capt, by pur- 
chase, vice Blackburne, who retires; Cornet G. Duckworth to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Hamilton; W. Inglis, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Duckworth. 15h 
Light Drags.—Surg. J. Marshall, from the 84th Foot, to be Surg. vice Monat, deceased. 
Ist Regt. of Foot—Capt. W. G. Beare, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice T. Daven- 
port, who exchanges ; Lieut. J. D. Windham vo be Capt. by purchase, vice Beare, who 
retires; Ensign H. F. Bythesea to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Windham; T. 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bythesa. 4th Foot— J. Hall, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Collins, who retires. 6th Foot—Ensign H. J. N. King to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Elrington, who retires; L. G. N. Metford, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice King. 14th Foot—Capt. C. Paget, from half-pay Royal Staff Corps, to 
be Capt. vice G. Black, who exchanges; Lieut. R. W. Romer to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Paget, who retires; Ensign S. C. Lousada to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Romer ; 
F. Smythe, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lousada. 17th Foot—Lieut. W. 
Gordon to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cormick, who retires; Ensign’F. J. 8. Lindesay 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vic ordon; J. Barthorp, Gent to be Ensign, by purchase, 
Vice Lindesay ; Paymaster W. Telford, from 53d Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Hall, who 
exchanges. 19th Foot—Lieut. the Hon. B. C. Yelverton, from half-pay 79th Foot, to 
be Lieut. vice Tuite, promoted; Ensign G. W. H. Massy to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Yelverton, who retires; L. D. H. Currie, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Massy. 
23d Foot—Lieut. E. W. D. Bell to be Capt. without purchase, vice Routh, deceased ; 
Sec. Lieut. and Adj. A. F. Lord Greenock to have the rank of First Lieut. ; Sec. Lieut. 
G. M. Marsh to be First Lieut. vice Bell ; Serg -Major E. Jenkins to be Sec. Lieut. vice 
Marsh. 28th Foot—Lieut. O. R. H. Orlebar, from the 86th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Mea- 
chan, who exchanges. 30th Foot—Ensign L. Ingle, from the 74th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Colborne, who exchanges. 3lst Foot—Major J. St. J. Munro, from half-pay 
Unatt. to be Major, vice G. F. White, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 50th 
Foot—Lieut. J. G. Smyth to be Capt. without purchase, vice W. Knowles, who retires 

















Dean, Uenaky, Chester, wine-merchant, Feb. 13, March 6: solicitors, Mr. Raw, Fur- 
nival’s Inn; Mr. Cunnah, Chester ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Fenwick, CUTHBERT Smrru, Tynemouth, banker, Feb. 15, March 7 : solicitors, Messrs, 
Brooksbank and Farn, Gray's Lan Square ; Mr. Brown, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ,; official 
assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

llaweoop, Henny, Newington Causeway, stationer, Feb. 7, March 8: solicitor, Mr. 
Parsons, Temple Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghal! Street. 

HAMMERTON, WILLIAM, Hull, tinman, Feb. 14, March 7: solicitors, Mr. Vincent, 
Temple ; Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham; Messrs. Frost, Hull; official assignee, Mr. Car- 
rick, Hull. 

Hoorer, CHARLES Saxon, and Appison, RaLru, Lawrence ountney Lane, merchants, 


| Feb. 9, March 24: solicitor, Mr. Towse, Lawrence Pountney Lane ; official assignee, 


Harrison, M.A., forty-eight years 


Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers. 

Jerrayes, James Witson, and Meek, Joun, Liverpool, merchants, Feb. 19, March 
12: solicitors, Mr. Cotterill, Throgmorton Strect ; Messrs. Fletcher aud Hall, Liverpool; 
official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

KEEN, STEPBEN, and LaNncrorp, WILLIaM, John Street, Pentonville, brewers, Feb. 
13, March 16: solicitors, Messrs. Overton and Hughes, Old Jewry; official assignee, 
Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

LancasTeR, WitLiaM, Regent Street, jeweller, Feb. 10, March 24: solicitor, Mr, 
Bickley, Temple ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court, Basinghall Street. 

Peacuey, Josern, Colchester, cabinet-maker, Feb. 9, March 9: solicitor, Mr. Bick- 
ley, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, Lombard Street. 

Pearson, WILLIAM Sax, Burslem, druggist, Feb. 13, March 13: solicitors, Messrs, 
Keary and Sheppard, Stoke-upon-Trent ; Mr. Chaplin, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Pocock, Tuomas Guy, Kingsbury Episcopi, Somersetshire, miller, Feb. 8, Mareh 
14: solicitors, Mr. Penkivil, New Street, Finsbury ; Messrs. Slade and Vining, Yeovil ; 
Mr. Terrell, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter, 

Putin, James, Lydney, Gloucestershire, farmer, Feb. 13, March 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Blake and Goold, Blackfriars Road; Mr. Smith, Newnham; official assignee, 
Mr. Miller, Bristol. 


Keap, Atpeat, Worthing, scrivener, Feb. \6, March 24: solicitors, Messrs. Mardon 





| and Pritchard, Newgate Street; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 


M‘Kenna, 


TURNER, RopeRT, Shefiield, leather-dealer, Feb. 10, March 10: solicitors, Mr. Moss, 
Sergeant’s lun; Mr. Ryall, Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield, 

Tuomrson, Tuomas, Halsey Terrace, Chelsea, carpenter, Feb. 10, March 15 : solici- 
tor, Mr. Smith, Temple Chambers, official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Witners, James Poorer, Winchester, draper, Feb. 9, March 15: solicitors, Messrs, 
Reed and Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmorc, Basinghall Street. 

YELL, Joun WittiamM, Walworth Place, Walworth Koad, tailor, Feb. 6, March 12; 
solicitor, Mr. Grant, Nicholas Lance; official assignee, Mr, Graham, Coleman Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 22, Wallis, Oxford Street, woollendraper—Feb. 22, Lett, Commercial Road, 
Lambeth, timber-merchant—Feb. 22, Clemetson, Upper Thames Street, grocer—F eb, 
22, Kiallmark, Llampstead Street, St. Pancras, musicseller— Feb. 22, Barnett and Han- 
cock, Conduit Street, bootmakers—Feb. 22, Scale, Leystonstone, lodging-housekeeper 

Feb. 20, Hanmer, Upper Lawn, Shropshire, cattle-dealer—Feb. 21, Detlinne, Man- 
chester, gingham-manufacturer—Feb. 21, Warbrick, Liverpool, currier—Feb. 22, 
Rablah, Barnard Casile, tanner— Feb. 22, Brown, Hexham, timber-merchant—Feb. 23, 
Wylam and Greene jun. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Feb. 22, Croggon, Lugram Court, Fenchurch Street, factor—Feb. 2!, Martin, Brighton, 
brush-maker—Feb, 21, Pallister, Gravesend, innkeeper—Feb. 21, Firmin, Little Ches- 
terford, Essex, lime-burner— Feb. 22, Dallinger, Wickham Market, broker—Feb. 21, 
Clark, Bentinck Street, auctioneer— Feb. 22, Swan, Winchmore Hill, cattle-dealer— 
Feb. 22, Tucker, Nicholas Lane, dealer in shares— Feb. 22, Brown, Hexham, timber- 
merchant—Feb. 23, Davies, Ystradgunlais, Brecknockshire, innkeeper—Feb. 21, Lord, 
Crawshaw Booth, Lancashire, cotton-manufactarer—Feb. 26, Radford, Alfreton, 
Derbyshire, builder—Feb. 21, Cranawick, Bridlington, innkeeper —Feb. 27, Kennedy, 
Tauuton, draper—Feb. 27, Heyward, Torquay, grocer—Feb. 27, Crocker, Sherborne 
innkeeper. 
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To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Feb. 20. 

Pigg, Een Cambridgeshire, grocer—Foster, Wilson Street, Finsbury, fringe- P RI C E S C U R R E N T. 
manufacturer—Browne, Twyning, Gloucestershire, whartinger—Battie, Erith, victualler 
—Atkins, West Cowes, wine-merchant— Brown, Cold Harbour Lane, builder—Warren, BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Macclesfield, silk-dyer—Wood and Co. Abchurch Lane, iron urers—Barrow, Stns. (ate: Tuesday. Wednes.) Thurs. 


























































































































Hulme, Lancashire, plasterer—Sheen, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, potato-merchant— | 
Aldred, George Street, New Kent Road, builder—Smith, Avenue Road, St. John’s Poly on penn se eeeereeeeeeeees Pe | 90g | - ; 91g 91 

Wood, builder—Drinkwater, Liverpool, draper—Winstanley, King William Street, eee neers ery) r4 j | ont | oie 91 

hosier—Ingram, Liverpool, merchant—Nicholls and Hillier, Eastham, Cheshire, steam- ai eer Cent 2 | 92 91g 92 925 oe 

packet owners. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. Long Annuities | 9 3 | 8 ti Ps 

Emmerson, North Shields, banker ; first div. of 20s. Feb. 3, or any subsequent Satur- | Bank Stock,7 per Cent . eee -| — | 193 193 193 195 
day; Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Owen, Aylesbury, oman first div. of Is, | India Stock, 10$ .....++...+seeeeeeeeee oo 7 | o—_ | =~ | oe 246 
2d. Jan. 31, and three following Wed 1 ; Mr. T ildhall Chambers— | Exchequer Bills, 2 and 24d. per diein ++ / 16-50 p, 44-51 47-51 | 42-50 39-49 
§. and W. E. Gundry, Bridport, bankers ; div. of 20s. on the Prem estate of W. E, | India Bonds, 4$ per Cent....... penesaes sopm.| ot bad 7 
Gundry, any Tuesday or Friday after Jan, 31; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Marshall, FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Austinfriars, broker; third div. of ls. 7d. Feb. 5, and subsequent Mondays; Mr. 4 
Cannan, Birchin Lane—Williams, Colchester, hat-maker ; first div. of Id. Feb. 5, and ; —_ Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
subsequent Mondays ; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Chappelow jun. Jermyn Street, sad- | Austrian ....+..++++-+.+++-5p. Ct} Ij oan ae soe5 p-Ct| 99 
dier ; third div. of ts. 5d. Feb. 5, and subsequent Mondays ; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane— — ste o -eecceee 3 pal navel ss oa 258 
Lackersteen, Moorgate Street, merchant ; first div. of 6d. Feb. 5,and subsequent Mon- | pravitian . |, aie: = ‘ Mississippi ‘(Sterling a im 
days; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Fugler, Lawrence Lane, warehouseman ; second div. | juenos Ayre: alll New York ( bese). A = ys 
of 8d. Feb. 5, and subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—W. and W. Cole Qiks ance ae ..6 SEP ccs 3% eonens 6— | 93 
jun. Bradford, tea-dealers ; first div. of 6d. on and after Feb. 7; Mr. Young, Leeds— | Danish ............. 3 Pennsylvania ...... ....+.5 — | 73 exd. 
Foster, Shaftoe, Northumberland, banker ; first and final div. of 3s. 9d. and 1-dd id. Feb. Dutch. (Ex. 12 Guilders) peer) Peruvian .... +++. Mill 49 
3, and any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—J. and C. D, | Ditto......-.--..eeeees 4 Portuguese oS @ | 4 
Matthews ; second and final div. of 20s. and interest on the separate estate of J. French 7 } swaerton — re —- 
Matthews ; and first div. of 20s. and interest on the separate estate of C. D. Matthews, | [ngiana (Sterl 65 |! Spanish so mh 
Feb. 1, and any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Godwin, Lincoln, | {inois. 6 Ditto Lie 3— | 273 
ship-builder ; first div. of 2s, 9d. Feb. 2, and any subseouent Friday; Mr. Carrick, Hull— | Kentucky ° Ditto (Passive evecess 4 
Davies, Ebbow Vale, fronmaster; third div. of 3s. 6d. on the Separate estate, Jan. 31, | Louisiana (Sterling). . +5 Ditto (Deferred) ° . *") <= 
and any sub WwW ; Mr. Hutton, Bristol —Gloge, Portsmouth, tailor ; first Maryland (Sterling) 5 Venezuela Active ...s+eesees a 
div. of 5s. 6d. Feb. 5, and subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. or seamen 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. SHARES. I 
M‘Feat, Glasgow, spirit-merchant, Feb. 5, March 2—Ferrier, Ecinburgh, bookseller, (Last Official Sunn: during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Feb. 5, 26--Loban, Inverness, brewer, Feb. 1, March 1—Durward, Edinburgh, com- | Rarware— , Banxs— 
mission-merchant, Feb. 6, 26—Muir, Edinburgh, doctor of medicine, Feb. 6, 26. Caledonian.... = 243 «| ~=s Australasian ..... _ ee 
__— Edinburgh and Glasg: 42 | British North ‘American oe 
Friday, February 2. Sent cise] | Semmmenhed intense. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. Great North of England . ; 240 | London and Westminster . 

Hutton and Co. Sunderland, paper-manufacturers; as far as regards W. and R. Great Western .. ... das ' 00 | London Joint Stock ....... 
Hutton—Jarvis and Willsher, Ticehurst, farmers—Unsworth and Co. Derby, silk- Hull and Selby.........- | 103 | National of Ireland ....... eve — 
throwsters—Eastwood and Sons, Leeds, brush-manufacturers; as far as regards 8. Lancashire and Yorkshire « i ae?’ National Provincial ......-++ — 
Eastwood—Plant and Sons, Manchester, cotton spinners—T. and W. Maitland, Burs- Lancaster and Carlisle ...-...--- i Ra | Provincial of Ireland...+..+++++| © —— 
cough, Lancashire, badgers- -'Theaker and Stumbke, Haymarket, tailors—Cowry and | — ieion an Conant} 35 art a. | — < — ooee | - 
Vallely, Manchester, umbrella-manufacturers—Addison and Coates, Great Malvern, |  ongon Mi Vane stern sow} Lsz eens —_ o 
surgeons—J. and C. Tingey, Potters Bars, Hertfordshire, farmers—VPayne and Loder, RE aR NE ER: 93 Bolanos .......ccccces oentninnsiile FY 
Cannon Row, Westminster, preservers of timber—Warrington and Faulkner, Urmston, North British . on 173! Brazilian Imperial ..... | cntne 
Lancashire, farmers—Sprigg and Medlock, St. Neot’s, millers—-Monk and White, Northern and Eas | — | Ditto (St. John Del Key woul 133 
Lower Grosvenor Street, Hanover Square, tailors—N. and G. Briggs, Lower Darwen, South-eastem and Dover | . 25 | Cobre Copper ..... reeeevesece ‘| — 
Lancashire, farmers—D. and T. Willis, Liverpool, merchants—Richardson and Co. South-western ......-.++++ rseonns = | Miscettanrovs— | 
Manchester, calico-printers; as far as regards W. H. Newton and G. Mason—Baines ee pea eg nen “} 589 —e Agricultural......../ 18 
and Kaye, Huddersfield, cotton-twist-dealers—Thorby and Noakes, Brighton, chemists | pocrs— siaiaanks General Steam .....sssccesccce| 214 
—Parry and Son, Chester, brush-manufacturers—R. and T. Smith, Hull, carriers — East and West India ... 123 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 63 
Clayton and Co. Watling Street, perfumers—Armitage and Co. Sheffield, saw-manu- London ..... 103 | Royal Mail Steam. : 50 i 
facturers ; as far as regards W. H. Armitage—G. Y. Ball and Co. Foster Lane, ware- St. Katherine...... . 7% =| South Australian..............| 16 
housemen. DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. — 

Tuomas, WILLIAM, Haverfordwest, timber-merchant, Feb. 1. BANK OF ENGLAND. 

BANKRUPTS, ° ea 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM, Nelson Street, City Road, engineer, to surrender Feb. 14, an deem, 9 waanen & Se 2 ~ pa —_ a. = or Gs eae 
March 15: solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte Row,; Mansion-house ; official as- gees 7 . 
signee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. , CGS SPARENENE- 

Bett, Caves, Darlington, whitesmith, Feb. 15, March 13: solicitors, Mr. Harle, Notes issued .ssses-seevereees £28,315,870 Government Debt ....++.+++. “ aay 
Southampton Buildings; Mr. Mewburn, Darlington; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, | Sata caie ont pallion . or ; oo 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Silver Bullion ........0ec.«+ 502,072 

CAVANNA, BERNARD, Wootton Bassett, clothier, Feb. 15, March 15: solicitors, sendin — ome 
Messrs. White and Co. Bedford Row ; Messrs. Stanley and Wasbrough, Bristol ; ofti- £25,315,870 £28 ,315,870 
a, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. . aioe BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

AVISON, THoMAs, Leeds, carriage-builder, Feb , March 30: solicitors, Messrs. “ 
Trinder and Eyre, John Street, Bedford Row; Messrs. Harle and Clarke, Leeds ; Spine Gage vit On celuding Dead WeightAamulty 41: 3,882 267 
official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. Public Deposits" ++ 3,877,645 

Futienr, Joun GEORGE, St. James’s Street, wine-merchant, Feb. 14, March 16: so- Other Deposits ......... -» 11,682,799 ¥, 638 ar 
licitorss, Messrs. Taylor and Collisson, Great James Street ; official assignee, Mr. Seven Day and other Bills.... 1,112,840 Gola Bee Silver Coin ....... ee 726,201 
Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard. | bearer 

Futter, WitiiaM, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, lamp-manufacturer, Feb. 14, : P £34,674,394 Re vam i _ £34,674,304 
March 16: solicitor, Mr. Russell, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street; official assignee, * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 
Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 2 at 

FLEMMING, Josern, Salters’ Ha!l Court, Cannon Street, printer, Feb. 8, March 15: BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
solicitors, Messrs. Winter and Co, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, | Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £79 “ o.. 0 00 

$ Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 00 Iron, British Bars 6 0.. 650 
Basinghall Street. N " 0 4 10} | Lead, Kritish P 15 5 0:. 000 

Givpert, Henny Patiir, Plymouth, carpenter, Feb. 13, March 7: solicitors, Messrs. tier ol gaeaeceeetresnt=s 0 alls | Genel” Batik ig s+ ae. See 
Pontifex and Moginie, St. Andrew’s Court, Holborn; Mr. Lavors, Plymouth; Mr. Pa ga Gt aa nas DR Aa ar ESE HN i 
Stogden, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. e j 

aamen, Tuomas, Stratford-upon-Avon, commercial clerk, Feb. 16, March 16 : GRAIN, ote Lane, me sean 
a Ss. —* Stratford-upon-Avon ; Mr. Sabine, Bristol ; official assignee, . b ito: 3 Maple..... 34 to36 | Oats, Feed. 18 toi9 

; . . 46— 24 | White..... 26—30 | Fine. 19—20 








Howitt, Epwakrp, Lincoln, miller, Feb. 21, March 14: solicitors, Mr. Rogerson, —29 | Boilers ... 30—32 








| 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Browu, Lincoln ; Messrs. Shackles and Son, Hull; official " | * 64—56 | Beans,Ticks. 25—26 | ine. 20—22 
assignee, Mr. Carrick, Hull. 48—52{ Fime...... 56—58 Old ....... 32—34 | Potato .. 22—23 
Rusnurortu, Tuomas, Leeds, victualler, Feb. 13, March 5: solicitors, Messrs. enn New.. 50—54 | Peas,Hog... 30—33 Harrow... 30—32 | ¥ 24—25 
Wiglesworth and Co. Gray’s Inn; Mr. Myers, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. ; 
STANLEY, Tuomas, Dudley, printer, Feb. 10, March 7: solicitor, Mr. Boddington, AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. , 
Dudley ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. Per Qr. (Imperia}) of England and W ales. = on 
WuitrieLp, Henry, Stafford, builder, Feb. 14, March 7 : solicitor, Mr. Flint, Staf- — tteee gt | ~Spediene an Se wae ge oa | Be -- seeeee . aw . 
ford ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. —. "3 6 o os 8 | — Gers ; - i... 68 
actor camps Ay Weekly Averages for the Week ending January 27. 


Feb. 23, Bend, Camomile Street, importer of foreign goods—Feb. 23, Broad, Pen- bs P * - . 
vance, linendraper—Feb. 23, Grambly, Banbury, wine-merchant—Feb. 23, Clark, Pud- | Wat, 45s.3d.—Barley, 28s. 10d.—Oats, 17s. 0d.—Rye, 28s. 11d.—Beans, 30s. 34.—Peas, 32s, 84, 





















































ding Lane, ship-broker—Feb. 26, Kennan, Philip Lane, London Wall, victualler— Feb. FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
23, Moore and Bayliss, Norwich, warehousemen—Feb. 23, J. and R. Burbridge, Upper Bowe-made «<s.cace persack 41s. to 47s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. per doz. 
Whilttcross Street, grocers—Feb. 27, Hall, Lichticld, ironmonger—Feb. 23, Glover, og RE SNM hy RE EE 41 —43 | Carlow, 3/. 10s. to 4t. 4s. per ewt. 
Leeds, woollen-manufacturer—Feb. 23, W. and T. Wrigeley, Halifax, silk-waste-spin- Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 33 — 40 Bacon, Irish . ae -per owt. Se. — 57%. 
ners—Feb. 23, Stewart, Liverpool, ship-broker—Feb. 27, Lovesy, Cheltenham, librarian Norfolk and Stockton ........ — 38 | Cheese, Che shire | — 
—Feb. 23, Raleigh and Co: Manchester, merchants. Bran. .+ « per quarter a | Derby Plain . 32 _ . 
CERTIFICATES. Pollard, fine. — 0 | Hams, York . . 70 = 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. Bread, fd. to 74d. the dlb. loaf. | ges, French, per 120, 6s. 6d. to 9s. Od. 
Feb. 27, Holdaway, Petersfield, brewer—Feb. 23, Haig, Smith Street, Hackney, en- BU TCHERS’ } * MEAT. 
gineer—Feb. 23, Neal, Wandsworth Common, nurseryman—Feb. 23, Ackland, Lough- . . 
borough Road, Brixton, merchant—Feb. 26, Clarke jun. Colchester, pawnbroker—Feb. oaeess ee e ewe ad. np oo See © 
26, Black, Liverpool, merchant—Feb. 27, J. and J. Hall, Shrewsbury, timber-merchants Reef... 210t03 4003 8. 21 to3 Wtod 2 Friday. 
—Feb. 27, Stevens jun. Oldswinford Staffordshire., glass-manufacturer—Feb. 23, Mutton 3 0—3 6—310 ..... 3 6—4 4—5 0 Beasts. 886 
M‘Cann Liverpool, merchant—Feb. 26, Coleby, Salford, cotton-spinner—Feb. 23, Oswin, Veal... 30—4 4-50. 310—410—5 2) Sheep. 2,850. 
Cecil Street, merehant. Pork... 3 8—4 6—5 0 .... : 4—4 : —5 0 Calves. ae 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Feb. 23. es Oe eS eer es en ee as ar aanes 
Graves, Bury St. Edmund’s, bootmaker—Angus, Gateshead, banker—Orme, Bootle - —— sink _ offal, salad 
cum-Linacre, Lancashire, hotelkeeper—Cooke, Liverpool, warehousekeeper—A, and > n 
E. Whitehouse, Newland, tin-plat turers— Mackey, Southampton, attorney— — S. . 54s. to 68s. York Regents ss aan. 110s.to 16s. 
Cosler, Botley, corn-merchant— Kuper, Grand Surrey Canal, Camberwell, wire- 63 — 120 | Scotch Keds oe 0 —120 
maker—Rhodes, Queen's Row, Pimlico, builder—Lyne, L iskeard, Cornwall, attorney. ts «+. 44 — 56 | Devons... ...... o-?@ 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS. Fine ditto ..... Cocvcceccesece 64 — 130 Kent and Essex W o-oo 
M‘George, Wardour Street, ironmonger; div. of 7d. Feb. 7, or any subsequent Wed- gay 
nesday; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court— Haddock, Bury St. Edmund's, pawnbroker ; HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
div. of 3s. 4d. Feb. 7, or any subsequent W day ; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court— CumBERLAND. SMirHrieco. sain to TO 
Carpenter, Cranbourn Street, oil-merchant; div. of 1s. 3d. Feb. 7, or any subsequent ap, Sat ge = Bing A > * o 
Wednesday; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court—Rickman, Clement’s Lane, insurance-bro- aeey we Se @a @ ° —- 8 
4 ker; div. of ls. 8d. Feb. 7, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Clever... ceccsee 00 = 95 40 — 105 
, Court—Searle, Oxford, tailor; div. of jd. Feb. 7, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr, Wheat Straw........0... 28 = 32 2— 2 
's Follett, § Sambrook Court—Tomlin, Charing Cross, warehouseman; div. of 44d. Feb. 7, 
bs or any Wednesday; Mr. Follett, Sambrook ( ourt—Searle, Queen’s Place, OILs, ouaza, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
i Kennington, dealer in surgical instruments; div. of 1s. 2d. Feb. 7, or any subsequent Rape Oil ......00++ . + sper wt. a 16s. Od. | Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perlb. 0s. Id. to Os. 3d. 
4 ednesday ; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court—Smail, Coventry, draper; first div. of 3s. Refimed seececeeeesecevescees 17 0 Congou, fine..........++- 13 =z H 
7d. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—Jones, Liverpool, haberdasher; first | Linseed Ol ...-..seseee scenes, ee eS. had ¥, 4 ib. 
div. of 2s. Feb. 8, and three following Thursdays; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool— Dawe, ——— Cale; 5s. “per 000 11 deel Coffee ane ( te ~ A cewt. ote 100s. 
Exeter, plasterer,; first and final div. of ls. 2d. any Tuesday after Feb. 6; Mr. Hirtzel, Mouk iPod. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary .......-++- s Od. to 25s. 
Exeter. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. Cee BR ccncss cocesscees Gi G Sugar, Muscovado, percwt.. 24s. 2d b 
M‘Donald, Dundee, baker, Feb. 8, March 8— Wright, Partick, Feb. 9, March 2. TeeS..covsecceceeseeesseeeee 15s 94 | West India Molasses..... 16s. td. to 20s. 62. : 


A ee 
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HHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS, under the Manage- 
ment of Mr. Desran. Children under Eight Years of Age 
ed at Second Price from the commencement of the En- 
‘tertainment.—MON DAY, February 5th, and during the Week, 
will appear, Mesdiles. Caroline, Mathilde, Paimyre Anato, 
Ducos, Amaglia, &c. ; MM. Newsome, Loisset aine. le petit 
Loisset, nicknamed “The Little Devil,” Lalanne, &c.; MM. 
Auriol, Leclair, young Auriol, and Mahomed Ben Said. The 
Celebrated Match of the 25 Voltigeurs, and, for the First Time, 
The Féte of Flowers.—Commence at Eight o'Clock. Morning 
Performances every Wednesday and Friday ; Commenec at 

Two o’Clock ; Children at Reduced Prices. * S 
"| een CORN-MILL, WALTHAM 

ABBEY 


e Principal Officers Of her Majesty's Ordnance do Hereby 
My Notice, that Tenders will be received at their Office in 


admitt 


Pau Mall, on or before Friday the 2d day of March next, from 
such persons as may be willing to rent the above Mill for the 


Term of 7, 14, or 21 years from Lady Day next, subject to re- 
sumption by the Board of Ordnance n oa Notice of 6 Months. 

Possession to be given on the |st April 1549. 

This Mill consists of 6 Pairs of Stones driven by 2 Water- 
wheels, with 4 Dressing Machines, a Smutting Machine, 
&c. &c. ; extensive Storage for Grain, &c. and a small Saw 
mill. Attached to the Mill is a cc nodious Dwelling, situated 
in the most desirable part of the Town, with Offices complete, 
and a small garden in rear. 

The whole of the Premises and Machinery are in a good 
state of repair. 

For further particulars apply at the Office of Ordnance, 
Pall Mall; to the Respective Offic of Ordnance at Waltham 
Abbey; and application must be made to the said Officers for 
Cards of permission to view the Premises. 

By order of the Board, R. Bruam, Secretary. 

Office of Ordnance, Ist January 1849 

TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 

vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
gular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 

BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Sucz by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers 

MEDITERRANEAN .—Malta, on the 2 th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Plans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. eadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 

















East Indian Railway Company, 8, Broad Strect 
Buildings, London, Ist February 1849 
T a MEETING of the BOARD of DIREC- 
TORS of the EAST INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
held tbis day, 

The Resotvttions passed at a Meeting of Twenty-three dis 
sentient Shareholders, privately convened and held at the 
London Tavern, on the 23d ultimo, and the proceedings 
thereat having been considered— 

It was Resolved— 

That inasmuch as the proceedings of a Meeting of Share- 
holder: in the Company, announcing their dissent from the 
views and policy of the Directors, cannot be publicly ad 
vertized and circulated without detriment to the interest of 
the general body of the Proprietary, the Board of Directors, 
while deprecating unnecessary discussion as a general prin- 
ciple, feel that their duty to the Proprietors does not permit 
of their being wholly silent on the present occasion d,in 
anticipation of the fuller statements ab ut to be ma o the 
General Meeting of the Company, advertized for the 19th 
instant, they deem it right to make known the following cir- 
cumstances to the Proprietary and the public— 

Ist. That the East Indian Railway Company is composed 
of a Proprietary of nearly 7€0 individua!s, established under 
a Deed of Settlement, containing all proper provisions for 
convening meetings at the instance, if desired, of Proprietors. 
The Meeting in question was convened without any previous 
intimation to the Board ; was composed of twenty-three in- 
dividuals ; and all Shareholders applying to be present whose 
names were not included in a list were denied admittance to 
the Meeting. 

2d. That the Resolutions passed at the Meeting are not 
founded in fact, and are calculated to produce inferences cor- 
responding with the incorrectness of the premises on which 
they are based. 

3d. That the Board of Directors have been engaged in con- 
tinuous negotiation with the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, from the date of the Resotution of the 
General Meeting of the Company authorizing them in that 
behalf, for the express purpose of obtaining a guaranteed 
Dividend of 5 per cent, subject to no such casualty as that 
referred to in the Resolution, | without which the Board have 
stated that they cannot enter into any Contract with the 
East India Company,) and that negowuation is still undis 























of. 
4th. That the proposals of the Board had been entertained 
by, and discussed with, the Court of Directors in the most 





friendly spirit ; and the full consideration of the subject was | 


about to be taken into deliberation by the Court of Directors 


on the day after that on which the Mecting in question was 


held. 

Sth. That the proceeding of the dissentient Sharcholders to 
hold such a Meeting, under such circumstances, and to trans- 
mit Copies of the Kesolutions passed at it to the Court of Di 
rectors, on the evening before the question came on to be dis- 
cussed, could only have been intended to prejudice the dis 
Cussion. 

€th. That the statement on wh'ch the Resolutions were 
passed, that the Company was in embarras<ed circumstances, 
is wholly without foundation ; and the reference to observa 
tions alleged to have been made by the Chairman of the East 
India Company, at a date anterior to the commencement of 
the negotiation then and now in progress, could only have 
had the effect of imparting an unjust prejudice into the minds 
of the audience. 

7th. That the Board of Directors, relying with confidence 
on the justice of the Court of Directors, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties which they have had to encounter, in so many 
forms, throughout a period of five years, entertain and desire 
to express a sincere conviction that, if properly supported by 
the Proprietary, they shall succeed in making a satisfactcry 
arrangement with that body, either by concluding a Contract, 
by which an absolute guaranteed Dividend of 5 per cent 1 
besecured to the Shareholders, (upon which basis alone they 
are prepared to recommend the prosecution of the under- 
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RITISH ASSOCIATION.—The LOCAL 

COUNCIL having determined to hold an EXHIBITION 

of MANUFACTURES, MODELS of MACHINERY, &c. du- 

ring the Meeting of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION at BIR- 

MINGHAM, in the month of Serremurr next, Manufactu- 

rers and other Parties who may be willing to codperate with 

the Exhibition Committee are requested to apply for particu- 

lars to the Honorary Secretaries. 
W. P. Marsuatt, . 

Grones Suaw, } Hon Sees. 

Philosophical Institution, Birmingham, January 25th, 1819 
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}NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 

ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 

Every description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
vil, Naval, Military, at Home or Abroad. 

A comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities, and Ea- 
dowments. J. Hitt Witttams, Actuary 
Offices—London : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 

Street, City. Edinburgh: 120, Princes Street. 
™ ~ = , 
RRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Capital 1,000,000/. 

This Institution is empowered by a sp-cial act of Parlia- 
ment, (4th Vict. ¢.9,) and is so constituted as to afford the 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy- 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation 
than are usually offered to the public. 

The ample subscri 








| Years, has VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS. 


ribed capital, together with the large and | 


continually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums | 


on upwards of 5,000 policies, affords complete security to the 

assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 

has enabled the directors to offer unusual ad vantages to policy- 

holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to 

the varied and extensive tables, which have been c puted 

with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- 

tution. Perer Moratson, Resident Director. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1847. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—To secure the advantages of this Year's 
Entry, Proposals must be lodged at the Head Office, or at 
any of the Society's Agencies, on or before Ist March 
YCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) 

\ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Spe 

cial Act of Parliaw . 

EDINBURGH, 26, St. Andrew Square. 

LONDON, 61 a, Moorgate Street 
President—His Grace the Duke of Buccrevce and 
QUEENSBERRY 
The EXISTING ASSURANCES amount to upwards of 

Three Millions Sterling 
The ANNUAL REV 

Twelve Thousand Pounds. 

The ACCUMULATED FUND to Four Hundred and Sixty 

Thousand Pounds. 

The WHOLE PROFITS are allocated amongst the Policy- 
holders every Three Years. 
The following ADDITIONS have been made to Policies— 
At Ist March 1841, being TEN Y 
formation of the Society. ... . 
At Ist March 1844, being THR 
At ist March 1847, being for other THREE years. 
Total Retrospective Additions to Policies up to 
Ist March I847...... 
This is altogether exclusive of prospectiv 
A further Triennial Allocation will take place Ist March 1850. 
A Policy of 1,0001. effected on Ist March 153!, and becoming 
a claim before Ist March, 1849, will have increased by these 
additions to FOURTEEN HUNDRED and TWO POUNDS, 
and other Policies in proportion. 
Table of Rates and Form of Proposal may be had on appli- 
cation at the Society's Office, 614, Moorgate Street, London 
We. , Agent 
Medical Referee—Josreru Lavaie, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berke- 
ley Street, Portman Square. 
pRoOvVipsEs T LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 

Buildings. 

Establ shed 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,137,752. 
Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,000/. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,000! 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

Directors. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman 

Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 

Il. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 

George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 

Alexander Henderson, M.D. | Fr rick Squire, Esq. 

William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 

John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.58. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 














‘UE amounts to One Hundred and 














129.919 


£298,368 


































































| Examples of the Extinct Temiumes by the surrender 
| of Bonuses | 
| | Bonuses added 
subsequently, 
Date of| Sum | Original Premium. to be further 
Policy. |Insured | increased 
annually 
| z£ d. £24 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
1stl 1000 33.19 2 ditto. 23117 8 
813 | WOW | 84 16 0 ditto 114 18 10 
Eramples of Bonuses added to other Policies | 
an | 
| | | total with aadi| 
Policy | pate § Bonuses tions to be fur 
° * | Insured added ther increased. 
£ £e d. | ef. 
$21 1807 | 900 932 12 1 Iss2 12 1 
1178 Isl0 1200 160 5 6 2300 5 6 
3592 120 sow 3.58 17 8 S558 17 8 
Prospectuses and fuli particulars ) be UvLaINed Upon ap- 


taking,) or in the event of the East India Company tsking the | 


construction of the Railway into their own hands, of obtain- 
ing a fair and equitable settlement of expenses incurred in 
the prosecution of one of the most important national under- 
takings. 

8th. That while the Board of Directors entertain the belief 
that a steady perseverance in their negotiations on the basis 
above mentioned will at length be att)nded with success, 
they cannot but point cut to the Proprietary the injury to the 
cause inflicted by the proceedings now under notice ; nor can 
they sufficiently deprecate the consequences to be anticipated 
from want of confidence in the administration of the ( ompany. 

9th. That as the whole body of the Proprietary will h: ve 
the whole subject before them on the 9th February instant, 
at a Mecting duly convened, the Board would suggest the im- 
Policy of the Proprietors pledging themselves, in the mean 
time, to any views affecting the interests of the Company, 
ba ay upon unfounded information furnished by prejudiced 


By order of the Board, H. A. AGLIONBY, Chairman. 


plication to the Agents of the Office in ali the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom, at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent treet. 
ry ~ val y 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensr 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “‘ Wittiam Lazenny” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
E. Lazexey and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 





| &c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 


Sauce Warehouse ,6, Ldwards Street, Portman Square. 


LIVER and STOMACH COMPLAINT of 
LONG STANDING CURED by HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 
ant Wilton, late of the Hon. East India Company's 
service, end for nearly twenty-five years employed on the 
Rengal establishment, suffered most intensely from an affec- 
tion of the liver, indigestion, and sickness of the stomach, 
which appeared to be rapidly undermining his constitution, 
notwithstanding the treatment of some ot the most eminent of 
the medical profession. On his return to this country he was 
advised to take Holloway’'s Pills; and this superior medicine has 
effected such a perfect cure, that it has astonished all that were 
aware of his former apparent hopeless condition. Sold by all 
vendors of medicine throughout the civilized world, and at 
Professor Hot.owar's Establishment, 244, Strand, Londun, 















HE PRESS.—A Gentleman educated at a 
University, who has had many years experience in 
newspaper management, wishes to enter into an engagement 
afew months after the present date. Further information 
will be given on application by letter to C. P. care of Mr. R. 
Tarr, News agent, 5, Hatton Garden.—London, 27th Janu- 
ary 1849. 


x ; . 
\ EDICAL PUPILS.—A Medical Man, 
r Married, and established in his Practice for Twenty 
; k The residence 
is very spacious, and in a healthy quarter, equally distant 
from University, King’s, and Bartholomew Colleges. Every 
opportunity is afforded for study and observation, under care- 
ful superintendence ; advantages combined with a respectable 
and comfortable home. Terms 100, rf annum; or a Pre- 
mium to be arranged according to the duration of the Appren- 
ticeship. Address, post-paid, to M.R.C.S., care of Mr. War- 
xine, 57, Lamb's Conduit Street. 
l.O ENGINEERS, SOLICITORS, RAIL- 
WAY and ASSURANCE COMPANIES, and OTHERS. 
—CHAMBERS TO BE LET, consisting of a First Floor, Fur- 
nished or Unfurnished, comprising Four Rooms, with or with- 
out extensive Cellars, and other conveniences. The principal 
room is 24 feet by 20, and very lofty: there is a handsome 
entrance-hall, gas is laid on, and the premises are, in every 
respect, fitted up in first-rate style. For particulars apply at 
142, Strand 
. , -\ > ~xr . ss 
ADIES AND GENTLEMEN visiting the 
4 Metropolis desirous of combining the advantages of an 
Hotel with the economy and comfort of a private house, may 
be accommodated with BOARD AND RESIDENCE fora week, 
or a longer period, in a superior and airy house (the sleeping 
tments of which are perfectly quict) situated in the most 
ffording convenient access to 
the Theatres and Houses of Parliament. The socicty is limit- 
ed and select, and chiefly of the literary class. For Cards of 
Terms address to “ Zeta,” care of Mr. Joun Kino, Bookseller 
and Stationer, 120, F Street. 
> , sAN . . ~ 7 
| EAL AND SON’S LIST OF BEDDING, 
containing a full description of Weights, Sizes, and 
Prices, by which Purchasers are enabled to judge the articles 
best suited to make a good Set of Bedding, sent free by Post, 
on application to their Factory, 19€, (Opposite the Chapel,) 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 


] ADIES’ GOLD CHAINS, London-made.— 
4 YDrawings of the various new patterns are kept for the 
purpose of sending by post to any part of the country.—For 
facility of reference, the weight is given by comparison with 
sovereigns ; the quality of the gold is warranted equal to any 
that is worked into articles of this description. T. COX SA- 
VORY and Co. Goldsmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from 
Gracechurch Strect,) London 

Tes NICOLL, REGENT STREET, 

AND CORNHILL 

The NICOLL—This is the Trade Mark and Distinctive 
Title given to a Patented PALETOT, or OVER COAT, which, 
though used as a warm winter covering, can at the same 
time be converted into a light Walking Paletot, by simply de- 
taching a wadded interlining, and which can be again as 
easily attached at the pleasure of the wearer, who in both 
cases will maintain an unaltered and most gentlemanly ap- 
pearance. 

The material corresponds in durability and excellence with 
that of the celebrated Kegistered Paletot (6 and 7 Vic. cap. 
65) of Liama Cloth. The patentees of the Nicoll being the 
proprietors and sole originators of both garments, the same 
moderate prices existing in each, and they continue to be hon- 
oured with the patronage of their Royal Highnesses Prince 
Albert, Prince George of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
We r, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and all others 
distinguished in rank and fashion, the Court, the Pulpit, and 
the Bar. 

KAILWAY TRAVELLERS will perceive great conve- 
nience in its Pocket Protector, which effectually preserves 
from loss the railway ticket, loose cash, &c. besides a peculiar 
ny night travel ing, which must be seen and worn to 
be aporetiated. There ar gents for the sale of the above 
patented articles of dress in all the principal towns through- 
out the United Kingdom and the Colonies, keeping an assort- 
ment ready for inspection. But any genticman residing 
where thereis no agent, can promptly receive the Nicoll, &c. 
by enclosing (accompanied by a money-order) the number of 
inches, or two pieces of string, describing his measurement 
around the chest and waist, to MH. J. and D. Nicott, 114, 116, 
and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, London 
MA\UE VERNON GALLERY — ART 

JOURNAL for Fesruary. 

This Number is now ready for delivery : the Part for 
JANUARY may also still be obtained. 

G. Vintve, 25, Paternoster Row. Office of the Editor, 
49, Pall Mall. 

MuE LATE LORD GEORGE’ BEN- 

TINCK, M.P.—The only picture for which his 
Lordship sat.—Paut and Dominic CoLnacut and Co, 
Ancient and Modern Print Warehouse, 13 and 14, Pall 
Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty, beg to announce 
that the ENGRAVING by Mr. ReyNno ips from the above 
PORTRAIT of LORD GEORGE BENTINCK by Mr. 
Samvet Lang, in the Town Hall at Lynn, is now ready. 

Prints, 1/. is. Proofs, 2/. 2s. Proofs before letters, 3/. 3s. 
Artist’s Proofs, 4/. 4s. 

YET OF SPECTATOR FOR SALE.— 
h A Complete Set of the SPECTATOR NEWSPA- 
, from the commencement in 1828 till present date, 
20 vols. half-bound calf, in fine condition. Price £10. 
Apply to Witttam Lane, Bookseller, 80, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 

BSERVATIONS UPON THE FREE- 
TRADE POLICY OF ENGLAND, in Connexion 
with the Sugar Act of 1846; showing the Influence of 
the Latter upon the British Tropical Possessions, and its 
Direct Operation to Perpetuate the Slave-Trade. (De- 
rived from official and authentic sources.) By Captain 
Sir H. V. Huwriey, R.N. successively Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Il. M. Settlements upon the River Gambia, and 
of Prince Edward Island, North America. 
London: Messrs. Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co.; Beck, 
Leamington. 



























































This day is published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo0. iés. cloth, 
JICTURES FROM REVOLUTIONARY 
PARIS, sketched during the first Phasis of the 
Revolution of 1848. By J. PaLoGRave Simpson, Esq. 
M.A. Author of “ Letters from the Danube,” “ Gisella,” 
c. &e. 


“ This book is one that must be quoted from in order 
that its value may be appreciated.” 

“The question is, has Mr. Simpson produced such a 
narrative, such a series of sketches, as will bring before 
the English reader the aspect worn by the streets of 
Paris during these five months of strange vicissitude ? 
We can answer this question most confidently in the 
atfirmative, and recommend the work to the notice of our 
readers.” —7imes, Jan. 30. 

Wa. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

To be had of all Booksellers. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XVII. (published Feb. 1,) price 6s. ConTAINS : 
T. B. Macaulay—History of England. 
Sanatory Reform. 
Tiluminated MSS. of the Middle Ages. 
Noel on Church and State. 
. Factory Life— Mary Barton. 
. Modern Millenarianism. 
. Robert Boyle. 
8. The Duke of Argyll’s Essay. 
9. Opinion and Parties in France. 
10. Criticisms on Books—Fine Arts. 
London : Jackson and WaALForpD, 18, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; and Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


TDR Bono 


ris day is published. 
LACK W: oops MAGAZINE, No. CCCC. 


for Fesrvary. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNnTENTs: 1. Caucasus and the Cossacks— 2. The rt 
tons. Part X.—3. Statistical Accounts of Scotland— 
The Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art—5. Ame te 
Thoughts on European Revolutions—6. Dalmatia and 
Montenegro—7. Modern Biography. Beattie’s Life of 
Campbell—8. The English Universities and their Reforms 
—9. The Covenanters’ Night-Hymn. By Delta—10, The 
Carlists in Catalonia, 
WittiaM Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for FERBRCARY 1849. 

ConTEeNTs: Art and Architecture—The Cross on the 
Snow Mountains; a Tale of Scandinavia—The Kabylie 
of Algeria—Italy and the Italian Questions—Aytoun’s 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers—The “ Times” and the 
“* New Irish Poor-law "—Ceylon and the Cingalese—The 
Political Tracts of Menenius—The Poet Campbell—The 
Grave—Tasso at St. Onofrio—France, the Inauguration 
of 1849. 

Dublin: JaAmes,M‘GLAsHAN, 21, D’Olier Street ; WM. S. 
Orr and Co. 147, Strand, London. Sold by all Book- 
sellers at Home and Abroad. 


se, SERVICE MAG: AZINE, , and Naval 

and Military Journal, for Fesruary 1849. 

ConTENTs: Military Education. By Dioclides—The 
Field Artillery in the Principal European Armies—The 
Sack of Rome. By Prince Louis Napoleon—The African 
Cruizer— The Smuggler’s League—Conquests of the 
Dutch in the Indian Archipelago—Superstition Afloat— 
The Last Campaign and Death of Hofer—Notes on the 
History of Horse-shoeing—A Chapter upon Lreland—A 
Hint on the Navigation-laws—Half-pay on the Pavé— 
Detachment Duty in the North—Privileges of the 
Guards—The War in the Punjaub. Stations of the 
Army and Navy ; Promotions and Appointments; with 
all the Professional News of the Month. 

H. ‘Horst, Publisher, King William Street, Strand. 


This day is published, price Ls. 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
For February 1849. ConTents : 
Mons. Guizot on Democracy in France. 
Miranda ; a Tale of the French Revolution. 
Macaulay's History of England. 
Poems by Thomas Aird. By George Gilfillan. 
A Day in the Neighbourhood of Loch Skene. 
Condition and Prospects of Philosophy in England. 
State of Music on the Continent. 
The Pestilence and Sanatory Measures. 
Dr. Chalmes’s Posthumous Works. Vol. VI. 
Poetry. 
Literary Register. 
Political Register. 
Railway and Mining Summary for the Month. 
Obituary Notices. 
SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh; Stmpxty, 
MARSHALL, and Co. London. 


~NEW WORK ON GARDENING AND “ROT ANY. 
Just published, to be oe ey Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


. L. of 
AXTON’S MAGAZINE OF GARDEN- 
ING AND BOTANY. Conducted by Josern Pax- 
Ton, assisted by the most eminent Practical Writers on 
Garden Cultivation. 

This work will be presented in a style of typography 
suited to its pretensions and the accompanying illustra- 
tions. To the Amateur Gardener it will form an elegant 
drawingroom book, and a pleasant companion for the 
leisure hour; being also a record of every improvement in 
the science of cultivation, whether in the Garden, the 
Greenhouse, or the Hothouse. 

Published for the Proprietors by Wm. S. Orr and Co. 
Amen Corner, and 147, Strand, London; and Post-office 
Place, Liverpool. 

BOHN’S ere L “- — 

rice 3s. 6d. € 
UMBOLDT’S COSMOS : ‘or Sketch of a 
Physical Description of the vu niverse. Translated 
by E.C. Orte. In2 volumes. With fine Portrait. This new 
edition (though published at so very low a price) is more 
complete than any which has preceded it. The Notes are 
much enlarged, and placed beneath thetext) Humboldt’s 
analytical summaries and the p i~sages hitherto suppres- 
sed are included; and new and comprehensive Indices 
subjoined. 
HENRY G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


~ Vols. 3 and 2: 





~ Price ‘only 7s. in 2 vols. post 8 
HE BEST EDITION OF COSMOS, and 


the Cheapest, forming the new volumes of Rohn’ 's 
Scientific Library. This new and very complete edition 
includes the suppressed passages, 1 beneath the text, 
with large addi ries now first 
translated, the foreign measures qusentel into English, 
a Biographical Sketch, Portrait, &c. 

Henry G. Boun, with the assistance of competent 
translators ard gentl ished for their scien- 
tifle acquirements, commenced this edition nearly three 
years ago; but having before it was ready been anticipa- 
ted by another translation, he in courtesy allowed this 
to have its full share of public favour without the least 

even by He now, however, 
thinks it time to issue his edition, and claims the patron- 
age of the public for the service he is rendering ; in re- 
for which he pledges himself to introduce other 
works of the same high character into his series, and at 
80 low a price, that whatever may be the circumstances 
of competition, he will accommodate himself to them. 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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On Monday next, 8vo. 

VIEW OF THE ART OF “COLONIZ A- 
ft TION ; with Present Reference to the British Em- 
pire. In Letters between a Statesman and a Colonist. 
Edited by (one of the Writers) EDWARD GinBoN WAKE- 
FIELD. 

London : Joan W. Parker, West Strand. 
Just published 
HE REPORT OF HER MAJESTY’S 

COMMISSIONERS ; with brief Extracts from the 
Evidence, showing the expediency of removing existing 
restrictions on such Marriages. Price 6d. or by post, 
ls. Also, 

LETTER by the Rev. C.J. Goopuart, M.A. Minister 
of St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, Reading, PROVING 
THAT SUCH MARRIAGES are SANCTIONED by 
SCRIPTURE. Price 2d. or by post, 4d. 

BENNING and Co, Fleet Street. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
MUE SQUIB, or SEARCHFOOT; an un- 
edited little work which Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra wrote in defence of the First Part of the 
Quixote ; published by Don Adolfo de Castro at Cadiz, 
1847. Translated from the original Spanish by a Mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge. 

“ We are disposed to regard the version by the mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge as the truest 
The peculiarities of style, the Spanish turns of ph: ::e, 
the antiquated Cervantisms are more plainly observa! 
in the one than in the other.”—Ross’s Examiner, Jan. 
20, 1849. 

Cambridge: Joun Deicuton. London: Joun W. 
ParKER, 445, West Strand. 

DR. SILVER ON PILES, FISTULA, &c. 
The Seventh Edition, enlarged, with Cases of Cure and 
Plates, price 5s. cloth 


BSERVATIONS ON PIL ES , FISTULA, 
PROLAPSUS, H-EMORRHOLIDAL TUMOURs, 
and STRICTURES ; illustrating the success of a peculiar 


mode of treatment without the use of the knife, caustic, 
or the necessity for continement ; including Observations 
on Strictures of the Urethra. By E. D. Sttver, M.D. 
F.S.A. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, &c. 

“ The effectual cure of many cases, which were consi- 
dered hopeless Ly practitioners of very extensive ex- 
perience, is here made manifest.”— Black wood's Magazine. 

London : StmpKIN and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court, and 
OLLIvieR, 59, Pall Mall. 
THE HAKLUYT SOCIE 

TR FRANCIS DRAKE HIS VOYAGE, 
1595, by THomAs MAYNARDE; together with the 
Spanish account of Drake’s attack on Puerto Rico,— 
edited from the original MSS. by W. D. CooLey,—is now 
ready, and will be delivered to members who have paid 

the subscription for 1848. 

The following volume, which is nearly ready for the 
press, will also be given for the subscription of 1848. 

NARRATIVES of VOYAGES made for the DISCO- 
VERY of a PASSAGE by the NORTH-WEST to CA- 
THAIA and INDIA, from A.D. 1490 to A.D. 1631 ; with 
Illustrations from unpublished MSs. By Tuomas Kun- 
DALL. 

Subscriptions, and directions respecting the transmis- 
sion of the volumes, are received by T. Ropp, Bookseller 
9, Great Newport Street, Leicester Square. 


In one thick vol. a New Edition, a ing the Tenth, much 
enlarged, price 

\ ODERN DOMESTIC ME DIC INE : a Popu- 

i 


lar Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 


This day, 8vo. ls. 
=. on some POPULAR OBJEC- 
TIONS to the PRESENT INCOME-TAX,. By 
JOHN MACPHERSON MACLEOD. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 
In a few days, feap. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ‘ 
ak e- CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Containing 
Thoughts on the study of the Classics, in Prose and 
Verse. By the Author of “ The Cathedral,” 
Oxford : Joun Henry PARKER ; and 377, Strand, London. 





Just publishe d, price ls. instead of 5s, 
HE HAUNTED DRUGGIST; 
or Bogy’s taba sy Bez. With an Mas. 
tration by STANGREEN, Davus, and Co. 
London: W. STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row, 


rp! THIRD EDITION OF AN ESSAY 
on the UNION of CHURCH and STATE, by the 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. NokEt, M.A. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
is published this day. 
James Nisner and Co. 21, Berners Street. 
_UNIFOR M WITH BURTON’S LIFE OF HUME, 
is day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ETTE RS FROM EMINENT PERSONS, 
ADDRESSED TO DAVID HUME. 
Wm. BLackwoop and Sons Edinburgh and London. — 
This day is published, price 6s. 6d. boards, 
SOME THOUGHTS ON NATURAL THEO- 
A LOGY, suggested by a Work entitled “ Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation.” 
LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs, 
Paternoster Row, London. 


Now ready, price ls. 6d.; 3s. coloured, — 
le TOOTH-ACHE. Imagined by Horace 
MAYHEW, and realized by GEorGE CRUIKSHANK, in 
Forty-three Etchings. 
dD. — Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 
Ww ready, fcap. 8vo. price 6s. 
ISTORY. ‘OF THE YEAR 1848. Exhi- 


biting the Causes and Consequences of the various 


| European Revolutions, and their Influence on the Pro- 


and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; with a Col- | 


lection of approved Prescriptions, Management of Chil- 
dren, Doses of Medicines, &. Forming a comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids, in 
the absence of their Medical Adviser. By T. J. Gra- 
nam, M.D. &c 

“It is evidently the result of great professional talent, 
experience, and judgment; the author everywhere ap- 
pears (omscientious and candid. One object is promi- 
nently evident—a sincere desire to benefit his suffering 
fellow creatures. To recommend a work like the pre- 
sent to our readers, is only to manifest a proper regard 
for their welfare.”—Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 

“Tt is altogether deserving of permanent popularity. 
—London Weekly Review. 

SIMPKIN and Co, Paternoster Row ; HarcuHarps, 187, 
Piccadilly ; and Trae, 73, Cheapside. Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 


NEW WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


| In 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, (to be had at all the Libraries,) 


M" UNCLE THE CURATE. 
By the Author of ** The Bashater of the Albany,’ 
and “ The Falcon Family.” [On Thurs: lay. 

ROBESPTERRE and his TIMES—The LIFE of 
MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE ; with Extracts from 
his unpublished Correspondence. By G. H. Lewes, Au- 
thor of “ Ranthorpe,” “ A Biographical History of Phi- 
losophy,” &c. &c. 1 vol. post Svo. 9s. Forming the 
new Volume of ‘Chapman and Hall’s Series.” 


In a handsome vol. price 9s. ornamental boards, 
FAIRY TALES from all NATIONS. By ANTHONY 
R. MontTacswa. With 24 Illustrations by Richakp DoyLe, 
London : CHapMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

BOOK FOR A CORNER; or Selections 
in Prose and Verse, from Authors the best suited 
to that mode of enjoyment, with Comments on each, 
and a General Introduction. By Leign Hunt. With 
80 Wood-engravings from Designs by F. W. HuLMe and 

J. FRANKLIN. In 2 vols. small 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 





HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of the ADRIATIC; 
including Croatia, and the Southern Provinces of Austria. 
By A. A. Paton, Esq. Author of “ Servia, the Youngest 
Member of the European Family,” &c. &c. With Maps 
and Views. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


or Curiosities 
Vol. 2, 


THE ROMANCE of the PEERAGE; 
of Family History. By Grorce LILLIE CRAIK. 
with a Portrait, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. 
Being a new Vol. of “ The Boy’s Own Library.” With 
numerous Illustrations. Small 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

London: CHapMAN and HALtt, 186, Strand. 


gress of Society. By Water K. KeLiy. 
D. Bocve, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 
THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. with a Map, 
}OUR MONTHS AMONG THE GOLD- 
FINDERS IN ALTA-CALIFORNIA. Being the 
Diary of an Expedition from San Francisco to the Gold 
Districts. By J. Tyrwutrr Brooks, M.D. 
D. Bocue, Fleet Street. 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, 5s. with a Portrait of Sir David Brewster, 
Sige YOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE 
and ART for 1849: exhibiting the most important 
Discoveries and Improvements of the Past Year in all 
sranches of Science and the Arts. By Joun Timps, Edi- 
tor of the “ Arcana of Science.” 
D. Bocuse, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 


~ 'Phis day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. 
N THE USE OF LIME IN AGRICUL- 
TURE. By James F. W. Jomnston, M.A. F.R.SS, 
L. and E. Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, and Author of “ Lectures on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Geology,” &c. 
Wa. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready. Part II. price Ls. 
MHE CONFESSIONS OF CON. CREGAN, 
the Irish Gil Blas. With Illustrations on Wood and 
Steel by Puiz 
ConTeNnts : New Views of Life—A Bold Stroke for an 
Opening in the World — The Steeple Chase — College 


} Street Justice—A Quiet Chop at Killeen’s; and a Night 








Adventure. 
London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row. 
VEITCH’S HOMER'S ILIAD—PURE GREEK, 

Just published, 12mo. price 6s. strongly bound, 

] OMER’S ILIAD. GREEK. Edited by 
the Rev. Wittiam Verres, Author of “ Greek 
Verbs, Irregular and Defective, &c.” 

Mr. Veitch has adopted the Text of Bekker, collating 
it with other approved Editions. The work is carefully 
printed in a clear type, and accompanied with a brief 
Index Nominum, 

Edinburgh: OLiver and Boyp. London: SIMPKIN, 

MARSHALL, and Co. 
WORKS BY P. F. MERLET, 

Professor of French in University College, London. 


\ ERLET'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

MERLET’S LE TRADUCTEUR. Selections from 
the best French Writers; with Explanatory Notes, a 
Selection of Idioms, Tables, &. New Edition, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. bound. 

MERLET’S DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES, or 
APPENDIX to the FRENCH GRAMMAR. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

MERLET’S STORIES from FRENCH WRITERS, 
in French and English Interlinear ; with a Grammatical 
Introduction and Notes. (From the “ Traducteur.”) 
12mo. 2s. 

London: TaYLor, WALTon, and MAperty, 28, Upper 
Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in a neat wrapper, price 1s, or 2s. 6d. on 

tinted paper, 


MiiE BIBLE: | its Elevating Influence 
on Man. Illustrated by SIX LARGE HIGHLY- 


FINISHED WOOD-ENGRAVINGS, Arranged and En- 
graved, from Original Designs, by GeorGE MEasom. 
1, The Gin-shop, 5. The Call to Repent- 


2. The Wretched Home. ance. 
3. Reading the Bible. 6. The Happy Death- 
4. The House of God. bed. 

EXTRACTS: 


“ The moral is at once more powerfully and more plea- 
santly taught than in the case of Cruikshank’s series of 
‘ The Bottle.’”-—Edinburgh Witness. 
“ This work is a new and powerful engine in the cause 
of good.”—Leith Herald. 
“We wish a good circulation to this work.”—Church 
and State Gazette. 
London: PaRTRIDGE and Oaker, Paternoster Row. 
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MR. meen + 'S GREEK READING BOOK. 
In 8vo. price 6s. 6a. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
CONSTRUING. With an Appendix of Lessons 
on the Particles. By the Kev. ToomMas KERCHEVER AR- 
wotp, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow 
Trinity College, C ambridge. 

This Work is intended to be used simultaneously with 
the Author’s “ Practical Introduction to Greek Prose 
Composition,” either asa Reading Book, or for written 
Exercises. 

Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom 4 be had, by the same Author, 

1. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to G 
ACCIDENCE. With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. 5s. 6d. 


ot 








INTRODUCTION GREEK 





2. A PRACTICAL to 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition. 5s 6 
3. AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMM AR. hs. 
4. A LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR. 10s, 6d. 
~ CLASSICAL WORKS. 
By the Rev. THoMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. Rector 
of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 





bridge. Arranged under Numbers for Progressive 


Tuition. 


I. 
ENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Seventh 
Edition. 3s. The object of this Work (which is 
founded on the principles of imitation and trequent repe- 
tition) is to enable the pupil to do exercises from the 








first day of his beginning his Accidenc« Itis recom- 
mended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education, as 
a useful work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and 
adopted at the National Society’s Training College at 
Chelsea. 

It. 

A SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Henry’s First 
Latin Book. Third Edition. 4s. 

A FIRST VERSE BOOK, Part I.; intended as an 
easy Introduction to the Latin Hexameter and Penta- 
meter. In 12mo. Third Edition. 2s. Also Part I, 


containing additional Exercises in Hexameters and Pen- 
tameters. ls. 


1. 

HISTORLE ANTIQU.X® EPITOME, from Cornelius 

Nepos, Justin, &e. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Third Edi- 
tion. 4s. 
ECLOG.® OVIDIAN.Z; with English Notes, &c. 
Fifth Edition. 2s.6d. This Work is from the bith Part 
of the Lateinisches Elementarbuch of Professors Jacobs 
and Déring, whieh has an immense circulation on the 
Continent and in America. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Seventh Edition. 6s. 6d. This Work 
is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent 
repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and 
an Exercise Book; and considerable attention bas been 
paid to the subject of Synonymes, It is pow used at all 
or nearly all the Public Schools. 











Iv. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Critica! Ques- 
tions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each 
Chapter. Seeond Edition. In i2mo, 4s. 

VIRGILIL OPERA, Vol. Il. (Bn. 1 
Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, 
Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta. In 8vo. 

ECLOG® HORATIAN.®. Pars I 
Pars II. (Sermones) 5s. 
TERPRETATIO ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlictii, Doer- 
ingii, Orellii, aliorum excerpta. (The objectionable pas- 
sages are omitted from this Edition.) 

A SECOND PART of the PRACTICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, con- 
taining the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PAKTICLES. 
With Vocabulary and an —_ barbarus. 8vo. Second 
Edition. 

SELECT 
Part I. (ORATIONS). 
TLES) is in the Press. 

ECLOG.X® HISTORIC_E; or Selections from the 
man Historians. 4s. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN VERSE 
COMPOSITION. Contents: |. “Ideas” for Hexame- 
ter and Elegiac Verses. 2. Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 4 
The other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical 
Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. In 8vo, Second 
Edition, 5s. 6d. 

HANDBOOKS of 
QUITIES. Translated from 
Rev. R. B. Paut and the Rey. T. K. 
3s. 6d. each. 


6.) Addita est 
Wunderlichii, 
i2s. 








Ss. 
TIONS fromCIC ERO, with ENGLISH NOTES. 
4s. Part il. (from the EPIs- 








GRECIAN and ROMAN ANTI- 

Drofessor Bk 

ARNOLD). Price 
vi. 

LONGER EXERCISES: being Part I. of a Companion 
to the “Practical Introduction to Latin Prose 
tion.” Svo. 4s. 

MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into LATIN, 
From the German of Grotefend, with Notes and Excur- 
Suses. Second Edition. In 8vo. 

AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
CIDENCE, With easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition. 5s. 6d. This Work, 
which is nearly on Ollendort!’s Plan, consists of a Greek 
Syntax founded on Buttman’s, and easy Sentences to be 
translated into Greek, after given Examples, and with 
given Words.——A SECOND PART is in preparation. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK CON- 
STRUING. 6s. 6d. 

A LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR; intended as a 
sufficient Grammar of Reference for Schools and Colleges. 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

THE OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES. 
With Copious Notes and Grammatical References. 3s. 

ANNALES Veterum REGNOKU M et POPULORUM, 


7s. td. 








(Carmina) 5s. | 
Addita est FAMILIARIS IN- | 


. | Rivinerons, St 


jjesen (by the | 


| in the 


Composi- | 


Present State of LCtalp. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post vo. price One Guinea, 


A GLANCE AT REVOLUTIONIZED ITALY. 


sy CHARLES MACFARLANE, Author of “Sports, Pastimes, and Recollections of the South of Italy,” 
AUSTRIA. By Epwarp P. Toompson, Esq. 


Sarrnu, Evper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


London: 


&e. Also, 


Author of “ Lifein Russia.” 1 vol. 12s. 





Che Cheapest Cvition of Cosmas. 


Immediately will be published, 


(Col. SABINE’S 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOs, 


an Edition of 


Authorized Translation, ) 


Printed Uniformly with Mr. Murray’s ‘“‘ Home and Colonial Library.’’ 


Volumes I. and II. 


price Half-a-Crown each. 


“ Je vous autorise, Monsieur, de vous servir en toute occasion de la déclaration, que la belle traduction du Colonel 
Sat ine, enrichie de rectifications et de notes trés-précieuses, et qui ont tout monfapprobation, est la seule par laquelle 


J'ai vivement desiré voir introduit mon ouvrage dans la littérature de votre pays.” 


Murray. 
LIBRARY 


Brown, 


*,* The 


LONGMAN, 


EDITION, px 


London: GREEN, 


st SVO 


Baron Humboldt’s Letter to Mr. 


12s. each volume, may still be had. 


aud LonamMans; and Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MR. 


SIR €E. 


“KING 
“We see in ‘King Arthur’ 
have 
through all its most varied extremes, evenly sustained. 
mates with living truth, with forms 


earnest moral purpose, never lightly forgotten or thrown aside 
and history which it reflects in imaginative 


ms of life 





and for the practical le 
often closely bordering 

cheerful lightness 
laugh to recog 
Examiner. 


ledge it displays, 
humour and wit, 
alternate with the 
modern day, which we 
and all its extremes.”- 


COLBURN’S 
Now ready, in 2 


BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK, 


ARTHUR.” 


a consummate expression of most of those higher powers of mind and thought which 


been steadily and progressively developed in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s writings. 
It comprises a national 
and faces familiar to all men, the dim figures of legendary lore. 


pathos and tragedy; exploits of war, 
and pleasantry of la 
nize in antique garb; in short, we have the epic romance in all its licences 


wate, Of 


NEW 


BOOKS. 


bound, 


Ilis design is a lofty one, and, 

It ani- 
It has an 
It is remarkable for the deep and extensive know- 
form. We have 
of love, and of chivalrous adventure, 
meet at every turn with figures ofa 


and a religious interest 


gaie science; we 


MORDAUNT HALL; 


OR A SEPTE 
By the Author of 


MBER 


Che Castlereagh Correspondence, 
VOLS. III, AND TY. 
Completing the Irish Rebellion and Union. 


Adbentures of Cromfell Doolan; 


OR LIFE IN THE ARMY. 


“ Emilia Wyndham,” 


N ° VEL. 
Three volumes. 


NIGHT; A 
” &e. 


Owen Tudor ; 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By the Author of “ Whitefriars,” “ Casar Borgia,” &c. 
3 vols. (Just ready.) 


A General Endex 


TO BURKE’S GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC 
HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY OF ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, comprising all 
the names (upwards of 100,000) mentioned in the work ; 


“ Angela, 








By the Author of “ Echoes from the Backwoods. forming the completion of this important national un- 
2 vols. post Svo. | dertaking. 
Henry Cotnvurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
BP. HOBART’S COMPANION TO THE ALTAR. Fourth Thousand, 12mo. 2s. clot 


FIRST ENGLISH EDITION, 
In 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 
COMPANION TO THE ALTAR; or 
Week’s Preparation for the HOLY COMMUNION, 
With suitable Meditations and Prayers for the Office. By 
the late Bishop Honart, of New York, U.S. To which 
is added, the Communion Office of the Church of England 
Edited by the Rev. Joan CoLLIncwoop, M.A. One of 
the Masters of Christ's Hospital, and Minister of Duke 
Street Episcopal Chapel, Westminster. 

This Work has already gone through Twenty-one Edi- 
tions in America, where it has successfully withstood the 
competition of all other works on the same subject. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
SERMONS on the Principal Events and Truths of Re- 


A 


demption. 2 vols. 8Svo. ii. ls. 
POETRY, PALNTING, AND MUSIC, 
1. 


In po rst re price 6s. cloth, 
Til TISE SON 
JOETRY, MODE RN ROMANCE, AND 
RHETORIC, being the Articles under those heads 
Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Mork, Professor of Rhetoric in the Uni- 


By Grorce 
dinburgh, and WILLIAM SPALDING, Esq. 


versity of 
Advoeate. 

“ Learned, able, and eloquent.” 

“The article * Poetry’ by Professor Moir is prefaced 
with an cloquent and perspicuous exposition of the men- 
tal and moral qualities requisite to its production; and 
the distinction between the province of imagination and 
of fi anc y evinces discrimination at once accurate and pro- 
found.” —Lreter Gazette. 


Edinburgh Advertiser 


In post 8vo. price 6s. cl 


JDAINTING AND THE ‘FINE ARTS. 
By B. R. Haypon and Wrii1AM Hazwitt; form- 
| ing the Articles under those heads in the Seventh Edi- 


| tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


/ clopsedia Britannica,’ 


imprimis Romanorum, confecti 4 C. T. Zomrrio. In | 
12mo. 5s. 

DOEDERLEIN’S HANDBOOK of LATIN SY- 
NONYMES. In 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL | 


SCHOOLS ; ; being a PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
a ISH PROSE COMPOSITION. Third Edition. 


THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK ; on the Plan of Henry’s 
First Latin Book. 5s. 6d. 

A READING COMPANION to the FIRST GERMAN 
BOOK ; contuining Extracts from the best Authors, @ 
copious Vocabulary, and Notes. 4s. 

THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK ; on the plan of Hen- 
Ty’s First Latin Book. 5s. 6d. 

Rivinctons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


“Mr. Hazlitt’s clever treatise, written for the ‘ Ency- 
has come under our notice. We 
have read no work of that author with anything ap- 
proaching to the same gratification. 
“We must add a similar testimony 
fellow labourer, Mr. Haydon. His treatise 
the result of study and observation extensive 
found.” — (Quarterly Review. 
1. 
In quarto, price 9s. with numerous Engravings, and copi- 
ous Musical Illustrations interspersed throughout the 


Text, 

N ESSAY ON THE THEORY and PRAC- 
i TICE OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION; with an 
Introduction and Appendix, including the Article 
* Music” fa the current Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. By G. F. Grauam, Esq. 

“ A masterly and comprehensive essay .”— Atheneum. 

“ A lucid and harmonious arrangement of the princi- 
ples of the art.”— Musical World. 

“ We never saw so much sound, practical, intelligible 
information on the subject compressed into the same 
space.”’-— Spectator. 

Apa and Cuarves Biack, Edinburgh ; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. London. 


in favour of his 
seems to us 
and pro- 





( U ESTIONS IN ARITHME Tic, for the 
use of the Free Grammar School of King Edward 
Sixth, Birmingham. By Witt1aM Tarowenr, Arithmee 
tical Master in the English Department of the School. 
Also, by the Author, 

ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS contained tn the 
above. 3s. 6d. cloth. These Answers may be used by 
the teacher for promptly ascertaining the correctness of 
the pupil's work, or they may be used by the pupils in 
the absence of the tutor, as they do not contain the dee 
tails but the results of the calculations. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, ; Birmingham: 
J. 1. Beer. 


{ARDENING.—The Fruit, Flower, and 
W Kitchen Garden. By Parnick Nem, LL.D. 


F.R.S.E. Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety. In post 8vo. Third Edition, Revised and Im- 
proved, illustrated with upwards of 60 Wood-cuts. 6s. 

“One of the best modern books on gardening ex- 
tant.”—Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

“ Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of cra- 
titude to him for his excellent work on horticulture, 
which is now one of the standard works on the branch 
of science of which it treats.”— Professor Dunbar’s Speech 
in the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by all 
sooksellers. 


Dedicated, by Permission, to Dr, Abercrombie. 
In | thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 14s, 
The Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, & Improved, of 
A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, DE- 
Lt SIGNED for POPULAR USE; containing an 
Account of Diseases and their Treatment, including those 
most frequent in Warm Climates ; with Directions for Ad- 
ministering Medicines; the Regulation of Diet and Re- 
gimen; and the Management of the Diseases of Women 
and Children. By ALEXANDER Macav.ay, M.D. Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and 
Physician Accoucheur to the New Town Dispensary. 
“ Just such a work as every head of a family ought to 
have on his book-shelf.”— Brighton Herald. 
Apa™ and Cuar_es Brack, Edinburgh; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


In 21 vols. quarto, Lllustrated by 506 Engravings 
on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood—The 

PNCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 

'{ Seventh Edition. Edited by Professor Nariza. 

An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great 
industry and judgment, is appended to the work, forming 
a ready key to its multifarious contents. 

“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only 
is cheap which is excellent. Now that the country is 
being deluged with diluted stuff, compounded from Ger- 
many and America, what hope is there for the science 
and literature of England, that publishers dare ever 
again venture on such another work as this ?”— Athenaeum 

“An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his 
home with no other accomplishment but that of being 
able to read, write, and count, might, with such a com- 
panion, beguile his long and weary voyage, and become 
a well-informed man before he reached his destination.” 

— Quarterly Review. 
Apa and CHARLES BLack, Edinburgh ; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 
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WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, 


Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, 
London. 





MANUAL for TEACHING SINGING 
on the Method of Witnem. Parts I. and II. 2s. 6d. 
each ; or bound together, 5s. 


The EXERCISES and FIGURES ; 
the Pupils. Three Books, 6d. each. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exer- 


cises and Figures, for the use of Teachers. Nos. I. 
to C. in Ten Parcels of Ten Numbers each, 7s. 6d. 
per parcel. 


A GRAMMAR of VOCAL MUSIC for 
the use of Public Schools and Classes of Adults. 
Royal 8vo. 7s. bound, 


ILLUSTRATIONS to HULLAH’S 
VOCAL GRAMMAR, for the use of Teachers. The 
Set of Thirty, 2/. 


EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of 
the VOICE. In Two separate Books. 


I. ARRANGED fer 
VOICES. 43. 6d. 


II. For CONTRALTO or BASS VOICES, 4s. 6d. 


for 


SOPRANO or TENOR 


PART MUSIC. 


CLASS A.—In SCORE and in SEPARATE VOICE 
PARTS for SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS. 
Two Volumes Sacred, and Two Secular, in cloth— 
Score 9s. each Volume; Voice Parts, 3s. each. In 
Numbers (I. to XII.) Score, 2s. 6d.; Voice Parts, 
8d. each. 


CLASS B.—In SCORE for the VOICES of WOMEN and 
CHILDREN. One Volume Sacred and One Secular. 
3s. each, in cloth. 


Also in NumBers (I. to VI.) 8d. each. 


CLASS C.—In SCORE for the VOICES of MEN. One 
Volume Sacred, and One Secular. 3s. each, in cloth. 
Also in Numsers (I. to VI.) 8d. each, 


VOCAL SCORES. 


IN FOUR OR MORE PARTS. 


One Volume SACRED, containing Fifty-four 
Pieces. 13s. 6d. 


One Volume SE CULAR, containing Sixty-five 
Pieces, 13s. 6d. 


Also in ini, containing Sixteen folio pages. 
Is. each. 


SEA SONGS, for the use of the Boys of 
Royal Hospital Schools, Greenwich. Published by 
Command of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. 2s. 6d. 


“On! THAT wE Two WERE MayIna,” 
a Song from Kingsley’s “ Saint’s Tragedy,” set for 
Two Voices. 23. 


PSALMODY. 


The PSALTER; or PSALMS OF DAVID 
IN METRE; from the Authorized Version of 
Brapy and Tate. Set to Appropriate Tunes, ar- 
ranged for Four Voices, with and without Accompa- 
niments. 


EDITION I. The Tunes in Score, with Accompani- 
ments for the Organ or Pianoforte. Folio, cloth, 
24s.; half-bound Morocco, 28s. 


EDITION If. The Tunes in Score. Super-royal 8vo. 
cloth, L5s. ; half-bound Morocco, gilt edges, 17s. 6d. 


EDITION III. Separate Voice Parts, each in a distinct 
Volume. Foolscap 8vo. embossed roan, gilt edges, 
6s. ; Morocco, 8s. 6d. per vol. 


EDITION IV. Separate Voice Parts, each in a Volume. 
Twenty-fours, coloured sheep, %s.; embossed roan, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. per vol. 


PSALM-TUNE BOOKS, without Words, 
containing Eighty-two Tunes from the Psalter; har- 
monized for Three Equal Voices, 2s. 6d.; harmo- 
nized for Four Voices, 3s. 


CHANTING. 
The WHOLE BOOK OF PSALMS, 


with the Canticles and Hymns of the Church, set to 
appropriate Chants for Four Voices, every word 
_— placed under its proper Note. Imperial 8yo. 


CHANTS, chiefly 
With the Gregorian 
Mosier. Ils. 


by English Masters. 
‘ones, harmonized by T. 





London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





THE NEW BOOK LIST. 


I. 


Hortensius; or the Advocate. 
By Witu14M Forsyta, Esq. Barrister-at-law. 
Post 8vo. (On Tuesday.) 


Il. 


Nine Sermons, 
Preached (for the most part) in the Chapel of Harrow 
School. By C. J. Vavenan, D.D. Head Master. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


- . 
The Sportsman and Naturalist 
in Sutherland. 

By CuHantes St. JonN, Author of “ Highland Sports.” 
Wood-cuts, 2 vols. post 8vo. (Vert week.) 

Iv. 

Stokers and Pokers; 

OR THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

By the Author of “ Bubbles.” 


Post 8vo. 2s. 6d 


v. 


Democracy in France, 


(January 1849.) By M. Guizor. 


5th Edition, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
vi. 
Visits to Monasteries in the 
Levant. 


By the Honourable Robert Curzon. 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


vil. 


<) 
The Sketch-Book 
OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, 
With a New Inrropuction by the AUTHOR. 
Illustrated with Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 18s, 


Vill. 


The Working-Man’s Handbook 
to South Australia. By G. B. WILKINsoN. 
With a Map. i6mo, Is.6d. (On Monday.) 
1x. 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; 
Or the extant Local Monuments of Etruscan Art. 
By GEorGE DENNIS. 
114 Plates and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 
x. 


Outlines of English Literature. 
A Popular Manual for the Student. 


By Tuomas Suaw, B.A. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


42s. 


xI. 


Ninevah, and its Remains. 
By Austen H. Layarp, Esq. 
100 Plates and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 


xi. 


History of Greece, Continued. 
By Georce Grote, Esq. 
Vols. V. and VI. 8yo. 


XII. 


Ilorace: 
Mustrated with 300 Vignettes of Gems, Coins, Vases ; 
taken chiefly from the Antique. With a Lire. 
By Rev. H. H. Mirman. 
Crown 8vo. 42s. 


36s. 


Maps. 32s. 


XIV. 


Historical Essays. 


By Lord Manon. Post 8vo. 6s. 
xv. 
Dalmatia and Montenegro. 


By Str GARDNER WILKINSON. 
50 Plates and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 


XVI. 
History of Prussia. 
by Leorotp Ranke. 


Translated by Sir A. and Lady D. Gorpon. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


42s. 


Xvi. 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation. 


By Archdeacon W ILBERF ORCE. 
Svo. 2 


XVIII. 
Notes from Books. 
By Henpy TAYior, Esq. Post 8vo. 9s. 
XIX. 


Original Treatises 


On the Arts of l’. Painting in Oil, Glass, Mosaic, &c. 
With Notes, &c. By Mrs. MERRIFIELD. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





—- 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





Scbiller’s Correspondence with 


Torner. 


Comprising Sketches and Anecdotes of Goethe, tle 
Schlegels, Wieland, &c. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 
By Leonard Simpson. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. bound, with Portraits, 


il. 
Trabels in the Tinited States ; 


OR THE WESTERN WORLD. 
With a Chapter on CALIFORNTA., 
By Alexander Mackay. 

Tn 3 vols, post 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


Peregrine Scramble ; 
OR THIRTY YEARS’ ADVENTURES OF A BLUE 
JACKET. By Sir Henry V. Huntley. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Iv. 
Remarkable and Eecentric 
Characters. 


By F. W. Pairholt, F.S.A. 
With Dilustrations by the Author, post 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 


The String of Pearls. 
By G. P. R. James. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Martin Touirond, 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831. 
From an unpublished French MS. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


vil. 
The Life and Remains of 
Cheavore Hook. 
By the Rev. R. Dalton Barham. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
vill. 

The Esland of Sardinia; 
Encluding PICTURES of the MANNERS and 
CUSTOMS of the SARDINIANS. 

By J. Warre Tyndale, Barrister-at-law. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


™. 
The Uilp of Waris; 
Or THE KING’S NURSE. An Historical Romance. 
By J. Palgrave Simpson, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


x. 
The Wird of Passaac ; 
Or FLYING GLIMPSES OF MANY LANDS. 
By Mrs. Romer. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


xl. 
Lialp in the Nineteenth Centurp. 
Second Edition. By James Whiteside. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bound. 


xt. 
BD arold, 
THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 
By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
*,* A Third Edition, revised by the Author, will be 
ready in a few days. 
xu. 
HORACE WALPOLE'S 
Uctters to Lady Dssorp. 
Edited by the 
Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, M.P. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
xIv. 


El Buscapie. 


By Cervantes. Post 8vo. 


xv. 
° 9 . 
FA. Caussdiere’s Memoirs 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 1848, AND 
OF HIMSELF. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 
XVI. 
Field Sports 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
PROVINCES OF AMERICA. 
By Wiliam Henry Herbert. 
2 vols. post Svo. ls. 


108. 6d, 


oe 
RicuArp Bent ey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Or dinary to her Ma jesty. ) 
ee 
London: P rinted by Josern aC LAYTON, ‘of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Irinter, at the office of Roseat 
Patmenr and Joseru Crayrox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the W est, in the City of London, 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Crarrox, at 9, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvapar, 3d Fepavanr 1849. 














